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Oberlinians 
Look at China 


ITALY: Two Options 

VENICE, FLORENCE AND ROME 
October 19-November | 

Travel between cities via first-class Trans- 
Europ Express Train. Introductory sight-seeing 
in each city plus leisure time to tour on your 
own. Continental breakfasts, gala dinners, first- 
class hotels with private baths. Cost: $1995 
from the East Coast. 


1987 ALUMNI TOURS 


KENYA SAFARI 

January 23-February 7, 1987 
Travel with Robert Rotberg ‘55, specialist in 
African politics at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Highlights include Nairobi, 
Aberdare National Park, Samburu Game 
Reserve, Mount Kenya Safari Club, Lake 
Naivasha, and Masai Mara Game Reserve. 
Cost: about $3495. 


CHINA REVISITED 

April 1987 

Because of the overwhelming interest in the 
April 1986 trip—sold out since October 1985— 
the trip is being repeated in April 1987. 
Yangtze River Cruise, the Shansi schools, 
Beijing, Xian, and more. Optional Hong Kong 
extension. Cost: about $3600. Now taking $50 
pre-reservation deposits. 


ETERNAL ROME 

October 24—November | 

One week in a centrally located first-class 
hotel with private bath and continental 
breakfast. Optional tours to Florence, Naples, 
and Pompei. Rental car option also available. 
Cost: $1299 from the East Coast. 


EASTERN EUROPE 
Summer 1987 


Experience the culture and beauty of eastern 
Europe for two weeks. First-class hotels, 
continental breakfasts, most meals, and 
comprehensive sight-seeing by private motor 
coach; East and West Berlin, Dresden, Prague, 
Brno, Budapest, Vienna. Cost: $2498 from the 
East Coast. 


ZIMBABWE/BOTSWANA SAFARI 
July 12-27, 1987 

More travel with Robert Rotberg ‘55 for those 
who want an unusual destination. Lake Kariba/ 
Fothergill Island, Hwange National Park, 
Chobe National Park, Victoria Falls. Cost: 
about $4995. 


INDIA 
September-—October 1987 


Joint trip with the Shansi Association, escorted 
by former Shansi representative. Eighteen to 
21 days. Tentatively includes south India and 
Shansi schools as well as major tourist sites in 
India and Nepal. 


Send coupon to: Midge Wood Brittingham, Oberlin Alumni Association, 
105 Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074. 


Please send information on the following Oberlin alumni tours: 


|] Italy October 19—November 1, 1986 
|} Kenya Safari Jan. 23-Feb. 7, 1987 
L] China April 1987 


Name 


Street 


City 


|_| Eastern Europe Summer 1987 
L] Zimbabwe/Botswana Safari July 12-27, 1987 
L] India Fall 1987 


Class 
Parent of OC student? 


Zip 
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In Chinese calligraphy, the cover 


announces “Contemporary China,” 


observations of which are the 
main focus of this issue of the 
alumni magazine. The Chinese 
characters were executed by 
Vivian Hsu, professor of Chinese 
and East Asian studies. Hsu 
recently returned from her fifth 
trip to China and reports that 
people were easier to talk with 
(more accessible to her) during 
this trip than during any of her 
previous visits. She was in China 
on a Fulbright-Hays Research 
Grant studying post-Mao literature, 
“an important Chinese cultural 


phenomenon that requires immedi- 


ate scholarly attention,” she says. 
Her research will result in a two- 
volume anthology, a reader on 
post-Mao Chinese fiction for 
advanced American students of 
Chinese. 
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China, 4A 


Three Years Later 
by David L. Wank ‘79 


A former Shansi representative recently 
returned to China for the first time in 
three years. Relating important changes 
he observed in Chinese society and cul- 
ture, Wank speculates on the future of 
capitalism and other newer features of 
the country. 


Changes in China, 10 


New and Not New 
by John S. Service ’31 


Comparing modern-day reports of 
changes in China with his own first-hand 
experiences in the country, Service draws 
in part on his notes from conversations in 
the 1940s with Mao Zedong to find conti- 
nuity amid apparent recent changes in 
Chinese society. 


Being Jewish ] 6 
in China 
by Martin Eskenazi '84 


Currently serving as a Shansi representa- 
tive in Taigu, China, Eskenazi made a side 
trip last year to the Chinese Jewish com- 
munity in Kaifeng. He wrote about some 
of his experiences there in a letter to the 
Shansi Association. 


Learning about China ] § 


The East Asian Studies Department offers 
students myriad opportunities to learn 
about China. Other ways Oberlinians 
become involved in the country are 
through post-graduate fellowships that 
involve travel there. Engagement for 
alumni extends to trips sponsored by the 
Alumni Association and the Shansi 
Memorial Association. 


Using Science 20 
to Demythologize 
the Singing Voice 


Professor Richard Miller uses scientific 
observation, description, and measure- 
ment to monitor and improve the quality 
of the singing voice. He hopes to establish 
a vocal-arts laboratory at Oberlin to 
undergird instruction and provide a base 
for on-campus research. 
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Attracting the Nonmajor 


President Starr’s state-of-the-college report 
mentioned that a great many humanities and 
social-science majors aren’t taking the recom- 
mended number of science and math courses. 

Therefore, too many of our graduates, he 
implied, aren't scientifically literate. Science 
and engineering majors, | imagine, suffer the 
problem in reverse. 

What to do? There’is, Starr said, a faculty- 
student committee studying the problem. 

I expect issue number one will be: shall we 
restore distribution requirements? I think we 
should—but carefully, so that Oberlin’s cam- 
paign to attract the best high-school students 
doesn’t suffer. (I’ve been told stiff requirements 
are a turn-off.) But, by itself, requirements 
aren't enough. As a ‘60s history major, I re- 
member some of those introductory chemis- 
try, biology, and physics courses, and | still re- 
sent them. 

They were aimed at future science majors. A 
student intrigued, say, by evolution or genetics 
or how viruses spread would spend his/her in- 
troductory 10 weeks in a highly routinized, 
low-on-concept, heavy-on-memorization 
course, designed to prepare the student for 
more sophisticated classes later on. 

| remember telling my professor that by as- 
suming this was step one in a departmental 
progression of courses, he was ignoring a vital 
fact: for many of us, introductory bio was a pit- 
stop. We only wanted to take one biology 
course, not five. Instead of dealing with us, the 
department used that course to find out who 
their real customers were. They were looking 
for wheat. We were chaff. 

The professor answered his course was a 
proper introduction to biology, and he wasn't 
going to lower his standards to please me. 
Anyway, he felt, by learning alongside future 
scientists, | was being introduced not just to 
concepts, but also to scientific method, and 
both were key to understanding science. 

Maybe yes, maybe no, but I remember 
thinking that the teacher was just lazy or 
poorly directed by the College. (Let me add | 
ran into lazy historians, too.) And so, as a 
former student-trustee, | would like to offer a 
number of suggestions: by all means, resurrect 
some distribution requirements for students, 
but even more important, let's reward teach- 
ers who can attract and excite nonmajors. 

Since the College is hoping to raise lots of 
money to support faculty, | propose: 

¢ a cash bonus to any teacher who can, 

over a three-year period, increase the pro- 
portion of nonmajors in his/her class- 
room. 

¢ time off from teaching to any team of 

teachers from more than one department 
who want to design an interdisciplinary 
course (music theory and mathematics, 
philosophy and art, biology and history, 


etcetera) 


¢ a summer's salary to any professor who 
wishes to design a course for nonmajors 
within the department. 

As for tenure, I think the board of trustees 
should consider, in addition to the normal (and 
necessary) departmental evaluations and peer 
review: 

e student evaluations of teachers 

¢ graduate evaluations (from a sample of 

majors and nonmajors at least two years 
out of school who can say if what the 
teacher taught had lasting value.) 
Some of the best courses I took at Oberlin I was 
forced to take, because of requirements. But 
what made them really memorable were the 
teachers who knew they had me for only a 
short while and worked like crazy to make an 
impression. We need more of those teachers. | 
suspect they are already on campus, and | 
think, with the right carrots and sticks, the 
board of trustees can generate more of them. 
Robert Krulwich 69 
CBS News 
New York, New York 


Alfred MacKay, Dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences, responds: 


During 1984-85, the Educational Plans and 
Policies Committee (EPPC) of the College of 
Arts and Sciences began considering student 
course distribution and means of attaining de- 
sirable breadth in education. This was 
prompted by information assembled by the 
registrar, at my request, concerning enroll- 
ment patterns of three recent classes (OC ’82, 
’83, and '84), the latter two of which were the 
first to spend all four years under our current 
system in which academic advisors counsel 
students to distribute courses according to fac- 
ulty-established guidelines, while the choice 
and responsibility remain with the students. 
The current guidelines for distribution recom- 
mend at least nine credit hours in each of the 
three divisions (arts and humanities, social and 
behavioral sciences, natural sciences and 
mathematics), with courses in at least two de- 
partments within each division. 

The registrar's information indicated that 
about 50 percent of our students were fully sat- 
isfying the faculty’s guidelines for breadth in 
education. On the basis of the EPPC’s prelimi- 
nary study the college faculty voted to elect a 
special committee on distribution guidelines to 
study the matter, to consult with the faculty 
and others, and to prepare recommendations 
to bring to the faculty this spring. This commit- 
tee, chaired by Professor of Economics and 
Government Robert Tufts, has met weekly 
during 1985-86. In October 1985 its members 
held a number of small-group evening discus- 
sions in faculty homes, to which all members 
of the faculty and administration were invited. 

The committee is made up of three elected 
faculty representatives from each of the three 


divisions, two students, the president of the 
College, and the dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences. The committee is considering 
both entrance and distribution requirements/ 
guidelines and hopes to bring proposals to the 
college faculty this spring. Realistically, | ex- 
pect it will be next fall before the faculty com- 
pletes acting on these very important educa- 
tional matters. 

As for Mr. Krulwich’s specific suggestions, 
we are fortunate to have implemented vari- 
ants of anumber of them. Our Mellon Founda- 
tion-supported Freshman Colloquium Pro- 
gram provides summer support for 
nonmajor-oriented, frequently interdiscipli- 
nary, course development; and our Danenberg 
Oberlin-in-London Program is also explicitly 
interdisciplinary. Curriculum Development 
Grants are available to support faculty initia- 
tives. Faculty evaluations, not only for tenure 
but for appointment, reappointment, promo- 
tion, and salary decisions, regularly involve 
considering information about teaching, and 
evidence from students is normally a major 
source. The first words of the Oberlin College 
Faculty Guide are, “The ability to teach is the 
quality most fundamentally prized in mem- 
bers of the faculty.” 

We continue to seek ways and means to at- 
tract, support, develop, and reward excellent 
teaching. Suggestions are most welcome. 


Amish Project Praised 


It was good to read of Mary Jackson's research 
on Amish agriculture in the Winter 1986 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine. What a wonderful 
demonstration of the power of a liberal arts 
approach in dealing with a problem that is 
both conceptual and practical. It is good to see 
intellectual inquiry so lively, so broadly based, 
and so relevant. It is good to see the high-tech 
assumptions of the Soil Conservation Service 
challenged by a combination of traditional 
practice and scientific data. And it is good to 
see that Environmental Studies is alive and 
well at Oberlin. 
Stephen Kaplan ‘57 
Director 
Program in Environmental Studies 
University of Michigan 


Alums on South Africa 


As a member of the President’s Advisory 
Group on South Africa and the College Invest- 
ment Advisory Committee while a student in 
the late 1970s, I have maintained a great inter- 
est in Oberlin’s policy toward corporations in- 
vesting in South Africa. 

The current Oberlin College policy on South 
Africa as stated by the trustees in June 1985 
(OAM, Summer 1985) signifies a retrenchment 
from the position taken six years earlier. The 
1985 policy states that the college will not buy 
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or hold stocks in corporations that refuse to 
endorse or abide by the Sullivan Codes of Con- 
duct; that operate in Namibia or South Africa’s 
“tribal homelands” (or “Bantustans”); that mar- 
ket Krugerrands; that loan money to the South 
African government; that violate U.S. embar- 
goes against South Africa; or that refuse rea- 
sonable requests for pertinent information. 
The impression given is that explicitly stating 
for the first time that the college will not buy or 
hold stocks in these corporations has strength- 
ened college policy. However, according to the 
June 1979 statement of trustees, the college 
was already authorized to divest from these 
corporations should other means available as 
responsible shareholders, such as correspon- 
dence, networking with other institutional 
stockholders, supporting and sponsoring 
shareholder resolutions, and other methods, 
fail. Given that after seven years of such ef- 
forts, during which Oberlin has been a leader 
among academic institutions, virtually none of 
the desired changes have taken place among 
the corporations in question, the college no 
longer had a choice but to divest. 

What is striking is how the current statement 
represents a significant weakening in language 
compared with the 1979 policy. For example, 
the 1985 statement refers to companies “found 
by a U.S. government agency to be in violation 
of any U.S. regulation or law governing com- 
merce between the U.S. and South Africa.” 
The 1979 statement, by contrast, refers to the 
“violation or circumvention of United States 
embargoes... ,” and makes no statement re- 
ferring to the judgement of U.S. government 
agencies. By eliminating the word “circum- 
vention,” originally included in explicit refer- 
ence to the “production in South Africa itself of 
a product on a U.S. embargo list which if pro- 
duced in this country, could not be exported to 
South Africa,” the trustees exempt corpora- 
tions such as Ford and General Motors, in 
which Oberlin holds stock, which sell vehicles 
to the South African police and military. In ad- 
dition, given the Reagan administration’s re- 
cord of lax enforcement of U.S. restrictions on 
trade with South Africa, this new reliance on 
government agencies to determine what trade 
is legitimate also weakens college policy. 

At a time when most colleges and universi- 
ties are strengthening their policies in opposi- 
tion to apartheid, Oberlin appears to be 
headed in the opposite direction. Given 
Oberlin’s stated position that “South Africa’s 
racial policies and practices are repugnant to 
the ideals upon which Oberlin College was 
founded,” such a shift away from the College's 
previous investment policy is profoundly dis- 
appointing, particularly in light of the increas- 
ingly repressive situation in that country. 

Stephen Zunes ‘79 
Ithaca, New York 


When I read the recent issue of the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine describing the current cam- 
pus debate on apartheid and divestment I was 
greatly disheartened to see how little things 
had progressed in the last six years since I 
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graduated, when this issue was first being dis- 
cussed. Oberlin’s commitment to open and full 
debate on the issue is important, but the dan- 
ger of such discussion is that after seven years 
it has become a substitute for meaningful 
action. 

We must listen to the voices of black South 
African leaders and workers who are trying so 
hard to bring peace and, above all, justice, to 
their country. Until then, my financial contri- 
butions shall go to other organizations. 

Naomi Dworkin ’80 
West Boylston, Massachusetts 


By refusing to divest the College turns its back 
on its heritage. The ploy of contracting with 
South African universities for student ex- 
changes (reported in the Oberlin Alumni Mag- 
azine, Winter 1985) does nothing to challenge 
the racist Botha regime or the institution of 
apartheid: indeed, such a partnership legiti- 
mates State policy (which includes systematic 
persecution of leftist and liberal intellectuals). 
Institutional practice is inherently political— 
this is a lesson I learned at Oberlin: Oberlin’s 
support of apartheid is a negation of the ethos 
of social responsibility that has always been 
the College’s distinguishing mark. 
Lauren Berlant ’79 
Chicago, Illinois 


In a reasonable tone, Professor Aschaffenburg 
takes issue (“Letters,” Winter 1986 OAM) with 
the recent attempts by students and alumni to 
put funds intended for the College in an es- 
crow account until it divests. Professor Aschaf- 
fenburg’s point is that Oberlin represents a di- 
verse group of students, faculty, and alumni, 
and that to raise any one policy disagreement 
to a level of withholding contributions threat- 
ens to undermine Oberlin’s special role in 
American society. 

Professor Aschaffenburg notes that in recent 
years alumni have withdrawn or threatened to 
withdraw support due to policy disputes in- 
volving the decision to sell beer in the Raths- 
keller and the possible discontinuation of fund- 
ing for a vigorous football program. Thus, 
Professor Aschaffenburg pleads for tolerance: 
among such a diverse group, no one policy 
area, whether it involves the racial system in 
Southern Africa or beer, should be taken as a 
basis to withhold funds from the College. 

As an enthusiastic former Oberlin athlete 
who was on the football and wrestling teams, I 
have trouble understanding how our concern 
with the football program can be reasonably 
compared to the concern over Oberlin’s posi- 
tion on one of the most pressing social issues of 
our day. Certainly, Professor Aschaffenburg 
recognizes that the moral issues raised by 
apartheid are more analogous to the holocaust 
than to matters touching on collegiate athletics 
or alcohol consumption. It is not simply one 
more “policy disagreement” to ask: does 
Oberlin tacitly support, or does it financially 
repudiate, the most abhorrent and brutal gov- 
ernment regime on the face of the earth? 

While Professor Aschaffenburg will, no 


doubt, agree with me on this point, his major 
concern is to point to the apparent danger 
posed by disagreements among Oberlin’s di- 
verse community, when raised to the level of 
withholding funds. However, he overlooks the 
safety implicit in Oberlin’s diversity: if a few 
alumni had withheld funds in the wake of the 
College’s decision to sell beer, no doubt the rest 
of Oberlin’s diverse group of supporters would 
refuse to follow suit. The great danger to the 
College, however, is when an issue arises that 
is of such great social importance that it cuts 
across Oberlin’s distinctiveness and succeeds 
in appealing to a broad portion of alumni. 
Thus, I am afraid that the danger to Oberlin’s 
moral and financial solvency does not lie with 
the students, faculty, and alumni, who have 
called for divestment, but with the current ad- 
ministration, which has virtually turned a deaf 
ear to the important concerns that have been 
repeatedly voiced concerning divestment. 
The question of divestment is not simply an- 
other “policy disagreement,” but represents a 
fundamental statement about preserving 
Oberlin’s social and moral solvency. 
Larry Jacobs ’81 
Ithaca, New York 


I very much appreciate President Starr's re- 
port in the fall issue of the OAM. Please con- 
tinue to keep us alumni informed of the stands 
taken by the trustees, faculty, and students re- 
garding South Africa (Fall 1985, OAM). I do 
hope more progress can be made toward di- 
vestment of funds. It may not be as effective as 
we wish but I do not see how we can partici- 
pate in apartheid. 
Miriam E. Rogers °35 
Cleveland, Ohio 


On Valentine's Day, Miriam Rogers died of a 
heart attack in Cleveland. See “Losses.” 


G&S Reunion Prompts Debate 


“Wilder Main . . . is regularly taken out of gen- 
eral use by student theatrical productions, 
which are mounted there in the absence of 
any other appropriate space.” 

—‘Report of the President,” OAM, Fall 1985 


Hall Auditorium, one of the nicest theaters in 
the country, sits right there on North Main 
Street where everyone can see it. Why has stu- 
dent theater been locked out of this wonder- 
fully “appropriate space,” in which it used to 
flourish? 

A partial answer may be found later in this 
letter: “ ... sets (are) constructed on the work- 
ing stage (of Hall Auditorium),” a process that I 
understand usually consumes four to eight 
weeks of stage time. This is shockingly unpro- 
fessional stagecraft and underutilization of 
space: no professional theater could afford to 
stay dark for one or two months at a time. 
Moreover, Hall Auditorium already has ample 
backstage shop space in which these sets could 

(Continued on page 64) 
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China, Three Years Later 


by David L. Wank ’79 


As the train knifed through the brilliant 
green rice fields of Siquan Province in 
central China, the gospel classic “By the 
Rivers of Babylon” oozed sweetly from 
the public address system. An attractive 
woman with glossy hair permed into little 
ringlets and a black silk dress slit up to 
mid-thigh minced down the aisle in high 


Following his 1980-82 service as a Shanst 
representative at Shanxi Agricultural Unt- 
versity in Shanxi Province, David Wank 
served a journalism internship in Wash- 
ington and a stint as a bureau reporter in 
New Orleans. Turning to free-lance writ- 
ing, he then traveled to Japan, where he 
began writing for a variety of publications 
in Japan and the United States while he 
studied the Japanese language. A double 
major at Oberlin in history and East Asian 
studies, he is now enrolled in Harvard Unt- 
versity’s doctorate program in sociology 
on a three-year fellowship from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 
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heels. On the berth across from me, a 
middle-aged man leafed through a tabloid 
about the adventures of a detective in Old 
Gold Mountain—the Chinese characters 
for San Francisco. 

This little scene that I witnessed last 
summer underscored dramatic changes 
that have taken place in China recently. 
American gospel music, sensual fashions, 
a tabloid press, and many other things | 
saw during my second visit to China in 
August 1985 were nowhere to be found 
only a few years ago. 

I first went to China in 1980 to teach 
English in an agricultural university under 
the auspices of the Oberlin Shansi Memo- 
rial Association. Chairman Mao Tse-tung 
had died four years earlier, bringing to a 
close the decade-long Cultural Revolu- 
tion, a period of ideological extremism, 
socio-political upheavel, and economic 
stagnation. The policies of China’s new 
leader, Deng Xiao-ping, had stabilized the 
political situation and revived the econ- 
omy. People from all over China flocked 
to Beijing to post their Cultural Revolution 


grievances on a brick wall that became 
known as Democracy Wall. Television 
sets, tape recorders, and a host of new 
consumer products appeared in stores. 
Pop music filtered in through Hong Kong, 
and cafes opened that catered to young 
people wearing sunglasses and bell-bot- 
toms. 

However, these changes appeared to be 
short-lived. In 1979, the Chinese leader- 
ship began to rein-in the looser policies, 
concerned that it was losing control of the 
situation. The government closed down 


Left: Vendors at the free market in Lhasa sell 
meat in open stalls. 


Above: In a photograph taken during the 
time he was a Shansi representative, David 
Wank, third from the right, enjoys an outing 
with faculty colleagues from the agricultural 
university in Taigu, along with some of their 
students and family members. Kitty 
Barnhouse Purgason '75, then a senior En- 
glish teacher at the Chinese university, is in 
the back row, seventh from the left; she is 
currently teaching English in Turkey. 
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Democracy Wall, shuttered the cafes, and 
confiscated the foreign-music tapes. In 
1980, the leadership once again loosened 
its grip only to retighten it the following 
year with the launching of the Campaign 
Against Spiritual Pollution. This campaign 
sought to counter new kinds of behavior 
the leadership found distasteful and 
threatening, such as the worship of West- 
ern fashion and music. 

When I left China in August 1982, after 
two years of teaching English, the future 
of political and economic reform ap- 
peared uncertain. However, I continued 
to monitor the situation in China from 
afar. In particular I was curious to see how 
far the government would loosen its polit- 
ical control to promote a swifter pace of 
economic development. In 1984, the situ- 
ation took another turn. The Campaign 
Against Spiritual Pollution ended, and the 
government officially denounced the 
traumatic Cultural Revolution. The rural 
commune system was dismantled, and 
Volkswagen began producing cars in 
Shanghai. The British rock group Wham 
performed in Beijing, and Chinese body- 
builders competed in Canton. My curios- 
ity was piqued, and I planned a return 


visit to China last summer to see the 
changes. 

I wanted to talk to people I had spoken 
to before. By gauging the amount of 
change in their lives during the past three 
years, | would get a sense of the larger 
changes in China. 


* * xX 


The new economic policies in China in- 
clude investment in capital construction, 
distribution of communal lands to individ- 
ual peasant families, wage incentives in 
factories, and encouragement of private 
business ventures. I saw many elements 
of this new economic stew and the mate- 
rial prosperity it has spawned during a 
month of travel that took me from the 
dusty capital of Beijing in East China to 
the snowy mountains of the Tibetan Au- 
tonomous Region in the far west. 

On the 40-mile stretch of tree-lined 
highway leading from the train station in 
Taiyan, the capital of Shanxi Province, to 
the-pastoral setting of the agricultural col- 
lege in Taigu at which I had taught, | 


Fields of grain and vegetables grow side by 
side in Taigu. 
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counted 18 new Japanese motorcycles 
being driven by peasants. Three years 
ago | would have counted only two or 
three noisy, Chinese motorcycles at best. 
New buildings dotted the college campus. 
The four apartment buildings of three 
years ago had mushroomed to 19. The 
nearby market town of Taigu was now 
spilling beyond its previous boundaries 
with brick houses and new factories eat- 
ing up the surrounding sorghum fields. 

In the free market on Liberation Ave- 
nue, Taigu’s main street, small brick stores 
had replaced the canvas stalls. Food 
stores, photography shops, watch-repair 
vendors, clothing stores, and magazine 
stands all competed for customers on the 
dusty stretch of road. A number of prod- 
ucts previously unobtainable in Taigu 
were now for sale: Japanese radios, jeans, 
and chicken. But this rapid growth has a 
dark side as well. Chinese consumers are 
faced with the highest rates of inflation 
since the revolution in 1949. In Taigu’s 
free market, pork has jumped 30 yuan a 
pound to 1.40 yuan (a yuan is 35 cents 
American); and beef has shot up from 
1.60 yuan to 2.80 yuan a pound. A friend 
in the nearby provincial capital of Taiyuan 
remarked that her monthly rent of 15 
yuan was about to double. “It may even 
go up many times,” she said. “I have no 
idea when it will stop rising.” Like other 
Chinese, she is given monthly subsidies to 
cope with the price increases. However, 
she said the subsidies are adjusted after 
price increases and that consumers like 
her are chasing a price index that is 
slowly rising out of reach. 

It is in the peasant villages that free- 
market incentives are being given the 
greatest play. Commune lands have been 
divided up and leased out to peasant fami- 
lies. Peasants now contract to sell the 
state a fixed amount of produce and can 
market surplus production at the going 
market rates. In Shanxi, many of the 
huge, communal fields of sorghum and 
millet that once swept to the horizon in 
green sheets have been replaced by jum- 
bled patchworks of private plots. Every- 
one seems to be growing different things: 
watermelon, tomatoes, and sorghum in 
one plot, millet, leeks, and cabbage in the 
next. 

Although these reforms have injected 
an element of economic insecurity into 
the lives of people in the form of inflation 
and individual job accountability, the peo- 
ple I talked with all supported the 
changes. The bottom line seems to be a 
desire for greater material prosperity and 
higher living standards. As a factory 
worker from Qinghai Province put it: 4 
used to earn 50 yuan a month. Now I can 
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pull in over 100 a month if I work harder. | 
have more money to do what I want. | 
already have a new Hitachi tape-recorder 
and I plan to buy a color television soon.” 

Chinese are showing new ingenuity for 
earning money. A surprised American 
tourist recounted how she was charged 
both an entrance and exit fee at the tomb 
of the Yellow Emperor in Xian. Black-mar- 
ket money changers now roam the city 
streets seeking to convert the hard cur- 
rency of foreigners into Chinese money at 
a rate 60 percent higher than the official 
rate. Even other-worldly Buddhist monks 
are succumbing to materialism. In a re- 
mote Tibetan monastery, a young monk 
led me to a statue of a smiling god with an 
outstretched hand. This, he explained, 
was the god of giving and in the next 
breath he asked me for my watch. 

To achieve the new wealth possible 
under the new reforms often requires 
long work hours, a new tradition in a 
country where people often take three- 
hour lunch breaks. A cook who owns a 
restaurant in Chengdu, the capital of Si- 
quan Province, earns over 500 yuan a 
month, which makes him a rich man in 
China. But he works from 5:00 in the 


This peasant woman ts selling vegetables in 
a free market in Canton. 
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morning until 10:00 at night seven days a 
week, a work week that harks back to the 
Industrial Revolution in 18th-century 
England. 

The Cultural Revolution ended in 1976, 
but when I began teaching in China four 
years later, the political extremism of that 
period was still reflected in people's 
actions. In the early 1980s people were 
guarded in what they said and did. They 
were unwilling to discuss openly anything 
that smacked of politics. People worried 
that their friendships with foreigners 
could get them into trouble, and some 
friends would only visit me at night when 
darkness concealed their identity. 

During my return visit I felt this caution 
had diminished somewhat. A particular 
friend of mine is a good barometer of this 
change. Previously whenever our discus- 
sions in the privacy of his home veered 
towards political issues, he would perform 
a little ritual. Rising from his armchair, he 
would walk across the concrete floor of 
his living room and shut the window, 
making sure to close the curtain as well. 
Then he would resume his seat and talk to 
me in a hushed voice. When I saw him last 
August, he lowered his voice but the win- 
dow remained open. 

Signs such as this show that the Cultural 
Revolution is receding further into peo- 
ple’s memories. References to the Cul- 
tural Revolution are much less frequent 
now. An important psychological hurdle 
was Cleared last year when the govern- 
ment formally declared the Cultural Rev- 
olution a “disaster.” 

Nevertheless, I am still struck by the ca- 
pacity of Chinese to put the traumatic 
events of their lives behind them. An el- 
derly woman who works as a translator in 
Beijing was imprisoned for five years dur- 
ing the Cultural Revolution because she 
had studied abroad in the 1930s. During 
our conversations several years ago, she 
often brought up the suffering she had en- 
dured. But when I called on her this time 
around, she was excited about the spa- 
cious new apartment that had just been 
assigned to her. “The government really 
takes care of me,” she said. “They even 
paid for my two-week stay in a hospital 
last month.” 

In the early 1980s people were con- 
cerned about the stability of the new poli- 
cies. Many of the Cultural Revolution 
leaders were still in power and the new 
helmsman Deng Xiao-ping was pushing 
80 and smoke and drank heavily. If he 
died, people feared his pragmatic policies 


would die with him. But now in the mid- 
80s there is a growing conviction that the 
new policies are here to stay. Deng has 
managed to place his supporters in key 
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positions all through the government ap- 
paratus and is proving remarkably 
healthy as well. 

People’s growing conviction in the sta- 
bility of China’s present course is reflected 
in their actions and attitudes. A young 
woman whose new job in 1980 put her 
into daily contact with foreigners con- 
fided to me then that she had not wanted 
the position. She was fearful that a sudden 
swing in policy would once again cast sus- 
picion on people with foreign contacts 
and put her in a dangerous position. 
When I saw her this summer, she was 
glowing about her recent trip to the 
United States, her first ever abroad. Her 
job was fascinating, she said, because it 
put her in touch with so many interesting 
people. 

I also recall how frantically college 
teachers and students sought opportuni- 
ties for study abroad. They were anxious 
that government policy would change 
and once again ban foreign study. But last 
August, one teacher who used to be espe- 
cially frantic mentioned that he will defer 
foreign study for several years because of 
a busy research schedule. His plans reflect 
a conviction that present policies will re- 
main unchanged and that the opportuni- 
ties of today will be there tomorrow. 

The new atmosphere is also reflected in 
the popularity of certain activities that 
were once suspect because of their politi- 
cal connotations. Dancing is one such ac- 
tivity that was banned during the Cultural 
Revolution because of its Western origins 
and frivolous nature. For my 22nd birth- 
day in 1980, my students and I had 
danced in the privacy of my room in 
Taigu. When this became publicly known, 
a serious debate ensued on campus as to 
whether dancing was a fitting activity for 
people supposedly engaged in building a 
socialist society. Now [| am told that public 
dance parties often take place at the uni- 
versity. 

Western music has lost its subversive 
nature and blares from unlikely places. A 
stewardess on a flight to Lhasa, the capital 
of Tibet, borrowed one of my music tapes. 
A minute later, as | was gazing out over 
the snowy peaks of the Himalayas, the 
beat of Stevie Wonder came over the 
loudspeaker. A group of middle-aged offi- 
cers of the People’s Liberation Army who 
were traveling on the plane looked in con- 
fusion at the five young stewardesses hap- 
pily tapping their feet to the beat. 

Underlying these developments is a 
growing conviction that the ideological 
extremism and chaos of the Cultural Rev- 
olution could not happen again. People 
are noW enjoying an unprecedented de- 
gree of political stability and material 


prosperity. It is unlikely they would sup- 
port a return to the chaos and stagnation 
of an earlier time. “We Chinese have had 
a glimpse of a new way Of life,” said an 
English teacher. “Once you've opened the 
window, it’s difficult to close it.” 

Given the relative cynicism of today’s 
youth in China, it is also doubtful that the 
government could even whip up political 
fervor in the fashion of earlier political 
campaigns. “I wouldn’t stand for it,” said a 
37-year-old construction worker in Lhasa. 
“I melted down metal pots during the 
Great Leap Forward (1958). | ate pumpkin 
during the lean years (the famine of 1960). 
I ran all over the country during the Cul- 
tural Revolution making revolution and 
spent five years laboring on a commune. 
I've seen it all and I wouldn’t do it again.” 


a 


Despite the new material prosperity, 
many Chinese are concerned that the 
new policies are doing harm as well as 
good. This concern has its roots in a key 
issue that has been debated by the fac- 
tions of the leadership ever since 1949: 
namely, what development path should 
socialist China take? Some leaders have 
pushed for a rapid economic develop- 
ment that would also create social im- 
balances such as differences in living stan- 
dards between the rural and urban 
populations. Other leaders have pushed 
for a development that combines socio- 
political and economic goals and allocates 
resources with an eye to promoting social 
equality. Indeed, the tension between 
these two opposing views has fueled the 
ideological struggles between leadership 
factions for three decades. 

The current policies are promoting eco- 
nomic rationalization to a degree unprec- 
edented in socialist China. But many peo- 
ple are alarmed at the rapid inflation and 
seemingly widespread corruption these 
policies have triggered. An extreme ex- 
ample of this corruption was a billion- 
dollar scandal that used military planes to 
smuggle duty-free Japanese cars onto the 
Chinese mainland. Equally alarming to 
others is the speed at which Western cul- 
ture is pouring into China as more and 
more Chinese catch glimpses of Western 
life on television programs and through 
the large numbers of Western tourists in 
China. 

Other Chinese worry about a lack of di- 
rection in government. By radically un- 
coupling economic from political deci- 
sions, China is heading into waters largely 
uncharted by socialist nations. “It’s crazy,” 
said an elderly Chinese man with a vin- 
tage MBA from Harvard Business School. 
“No one is really planning anything. The 
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government sets general rules but doesn’t 
fill in the details because nobody has any 
idea what the details should be.” The only 
goal seems to be to raising living stan- 
dards, and intellectuals like him worry 
that young people are becoming material- 
istic and less committed to socialist goals 
of equality. 

Already there have been two attempts 
to check these negative side effects of the 
new policies. The first occurred in 1979 
with the crackdown on Democracy Wall, 
and the second attempt came two years 
later with the Campaign Against Spiritual 
Pollution. This stop-start pattern reflects 
two features of China today. First, faction- 
alism still exists within the leadership, and 
some leaders still oppose the current polli- 
cies. Second, China lacks institutional 
structures such as an entrenched legal 
code and courts to routinely deal with 
abuses of the system, relying instead on 
the enthusiasm and fear generated by 
mass political campaigns. Given these fea- 
tures of China today, I sense that another 
attempt is about to be launched. 

The signals are all there. In the middle 
of 1985, the government began clamping 
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down on the increasingly freewheeling 
economy. People are being exhorted to 
be disciplined, and the trials of corrupt 
cadres are being widely publicized. How- 
ever, this retrenchment, like the two pre- 
vious ones, will not signal a 180-degree 
policy shift such as the Great Leap For- 
ward in 1958 or the Cultural Revolution in 
1966. Rather it will be only an attempt to 
curb the excesses that have sprouted 
under the current policies. The spirit of ec- 
onomic pragmatism underlying these pol- 
icies will be unaffected. 

It is unclear how China will resolve the 
tension between the goals of equality in- 
herent in socialism and the imbalances 
created by economic development. Right 
now only one thing is certain: China will 
continue to chug along towards the future 
on a track of economic development. The 
Chinese people are viewing the future 
with eagerness, but it is an eagerness 
tinged with trepidation, for the direction is 
set but the destination is unclear. LJ 


These Tibetan women are shopping at the 
free market in Lhasa. 


Changes in China, 
New and Not New 


By John S. Service 31 


Last December there was exciting news 
from foreign correspondents in Beijing. 
China had rejected Marxism. This caused 
some of our best-known pundits and col- 
umnists to go into orbit. For instance, 
from a column in the New York Times: 


When it comes to world history .. . the 
big event of 1984 was surely the rejec- 


John §S. Service presented “Changes in 
China, New and Not New” as an address 
at an annual U.S.-China People’s Friend- 
ship Association seminar on U.S.-China 
Relations April 29, 1985. The address was 
later printed in the association’s maga- 
zine, U.S.-China Review. 

A leading authority on China, Service 
spent 22 years as a foreign service officer 
with the U.S. Department of State, retiring 
in 1962. Most of his foreign-service career 
was spent in China, where he was born 
and lived his early years. 

Service received the honorary doctor of 
laws degree from Oberlin College in 1977 
for his achievements in diplomacy, bust- 
ness, and education. 

The citation recited during the presenta- 
tion of his honorary degree read, in part: 


His diplomatic career reached its cli- 
max during World War II, when the 
United States faced serious problems in 
China, having to do with the prosecu- 
tion of the war with Japan and with 
mounting rivalry between the National 
Government of China and the rising 
Chinese Communist movement. Mr. 
Service became political adviser to 
General Stilwell, the commander-in- 
chief of American forces in China, 
Burma, and India. In addition to ob- 
serving developments in areas under 
the National Government, he was able 
to spend time in Yenan, the Commu- 
nists’ wartime capital. His analyses of 
the Chinese political outlook were mas- 
terpieces: they were informed, pene- 
trating, lucid, and objective, and any- 
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tion of Marxism and embrace of capital- 
ism by the government of a billion Chi- 
nese. 


I'm sure you can think of many more. 

What caused all the euphoria—or 
alarm, depending on one’s point of view? 
An article in the Beijing People’s Daily 
had commented: 


one wanting to understand why the 
National Government eventually fell, 
and why China became the People’s 
Republic of China, cannot do better 
than to read Service's dispatches. 

Unfortunately, in the years after the 
war there were some Americans who 
did not want to hear the truth about 
China, and there were some politicians 
who tried to further their own careers 
and discredit the truth by smearing the 
truth-tellers. In 1950 Senator McCarthy 
brought charges against Service, and 
the next year the State Department dis- 
missed him, in spite of the fact that its 
own loyalty review board had repeat- 
edly found no basis for the charges 
against him. 

Between 1952 and 1957 Mr. Service 
had a second successful career, this one 
as president of an engineering firm. 
Meanwhile, however, he fought to clear 
his good name. In 1957, some six years 
after the dismissal from the State De- 
partment, the Supreme Court of the 
United States voted unanimously in Mr. 
Service's favor. He resumed his career 
in the Foreign Service for the five years 
from 1957 until 1962. 

After retiring from the Foreign Ser- 
vice Jack Service went to the University 
of California, where, in a third career, 
he made a very impressive contribution 
to the university’s work in Chinese stud- 
ies. The forwards and prefaces and 
footnotes of many books and articles 
on China coming out of the University 
of California provide abundant testt- 
mony to the value of the help that Mr. 
Service gave to many graduate stu- 
dents. 


{Marx’s] works were written over 100 
years ago. Some of his assumptions 
were based on conditions of that time. 
Great changes have taken place and 
some of these assumptions are not nec- 
essarily appropriate today . . .. We can- 
not expect the writings of Marx and 
Lenin written in their time to solve [all] 
our present-day problems. 


The all was a next-day insertion. 

When I arrived in Yenan with the Dixie 
Mission in July 1944, we found a major 
“movement” just being wound up. It was 
the Cheng Feng, or Party Rectification 
Campaign, and had been going on since 
1942. We had not known much about it in 
Chungking. But I had hardly got my feet 
on the Yenan ground before a very good 
community friend told me that if | wanted 
to understand Yenan—party policy, inner 
party affairs and relations with the Rus- 
sian party—my first and most important 
task should be to study the movement. He 
assembled a set of the relevant docu- 
ments, which were required reading for 
party members. I perused them, and they 
eventually were forwarded to General 
Stilwell’s headquarters in Chungking, and 
finally ended up, I suppose, in some Wash- 
ington file cabinet. 

The three great targets of the Cheng 
Feng were subjectivism, sectarianism and 
formalism. But the greatest of these was 
formalism. This meant “the dogmatic ap- 
plication of foreign theories unsuited to 
existing conditions in China.” That is a 
quotation from one of my reports written 
at the time. But I was not alone in my 
analysis. For instance, Boyd Compton’s 
standard book on the Cheng Feng, Mao's 
China: Party Reform Documents, 1942- 
44: 


The first task of Cheng Feng was the 
eradication of dogmatism of all types, 
but principally dogmatic imitation of 


Left: John S. Service, Mao Zedong, and Gen- 
eral Yeh Chien-ying in Yenan, 1944 
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Russian models. The greatest signifi- 
cance... was Mao’s insistence that 
Marxism be made Chinese . . . through 
the union of theory and practice.... 
The value of theory could only be in its 
application in the Chinese environment. 


Mao himself was, as usual, a bit more col- 
orful: 


Many of our comrades... know noth- 
ing about their own country... . Dur- 
ing recent decades many foreign-re- 
turned students [read: Community 
leaders trained in the Soviet Union] 
have made this mistake. They have 
merely been phonographs, forgetting 
that their duty is to make something 
useful to China out of the imported stuff 
they have learned . . . . They cannot ap- 
ply their learning to the concrete study 
of Chinese history and the present con- 
ditions in China; they cannot analyze 
and solve problems that arise from the 
Chinese revolution. 


Mao also liked to compare dogma—unfa- 
vorably—with manure. 
One of those foreign-returned students 


that Mao mentioned was Bo Gu (or Ch'in 
Pang’hsien). By 1944 he had made his 
peace with Mao’s leadership and was a 
trusted member of the Politburo. | sum- 
marized his remarks in a private conver- 
sation: 

“We regard Marxism not as a dogma 
but as a guide. We accept its historical ma- 
terialism and its dialectic. It furnishes us 
with the conclusions and the objectives to- 
ward which we strive.... But to try to 
transplant to China all of Marx’s prescrip- 
tions for the society in which he found 
himself (the Industrial Revolution of Eu- 
rope in the 19th century) and the steps 
(class struggle and violent revolution) 
which he saw as necessary . . . would not 
only be ridiculous, it would also be a viola- 
tion of our basic principles of realistic ob- 
jectivism and the avoidance of doctrinaire 
dogmatism.” 

I had been wondering why nobody 
seemed to recall these Yenan precedents. 
Alas, the Christian Science Monitor of 
April 17, 1985, reported that their man in 


Beijing had interviewed Su Shaozhi, direc- 
tor of the Institute of Marxism-Leninism, 
on the eve of his departure for the United 
States. 

“Creative Marxism,” Professor Su said, 
‘was Mao’s most important political 
achievement during his years at Yenan, 
when he rejected the rigid formulations of 
the Moscow-appointed party leaders and 
adopted a more flexible, sinicized Marxist 
doctrine.” 

There is some point, I suppose, in em- 
phasizing the role of Mao when today the 
unnamed targets are his own presumably 
formalistic followers. But not all the credit 
was Mao’s. Nor was the policy solely a cre- 
ation of the Cheng Feng campaign. Im- 
portant papers used for study in the 
Cheng Feng were authored earlier, in 
1939, by Chen Yun, now the most senior 
member of the Politburo, and by Liu 


Chu Teh, John Service, Mao Zedong, and 
Colonel David D. Barrett in Yenan, October 
1944 
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Shaoqi, no longer alive but powerfully 
represented by his long-time close associ- 
ate, Deng Ziaoping. It is worth noting that 
Deng’s favorite slogan, “Seek truth from 
facts,” also pre-dates Cheng Feng, since it 
was a keynote of Mao’s 1940 booklet, On 
New Democracy. 


* * x 


Let's leave theory and turn to more tangi- 
ble matters. The economic policies of the 
Yenan days were shaped by the war-time 
United Front: limitations of land rent and 
interest, mildly progressive taxation, pro- 
motion of private production, some labor 
incentives. And on the other hand, no sei- 
zure and distribution of the land owned 
by landlords and rich peasants. These 
were the mild measures that gave rise to 
the popular phrase (not used by those of 
us reporting from the field) that the Chi- 
nese Communists were “agrarian re- 
formers.” 

But what of their plans for the future? 
Here is my summary of the way that Mao 
Zedong summarized them for me in Au- 
gust 1944: 


China’s greatest post-war need is eco- 
nomic development. She lacks the capi- 
talistic foundation necessary to carry 
this out alone. Her own living standards 
are so low that they cannot be further 
depressed to provide the needed capi- 
tal. 

China needs to build up light indus- 
tries to supply her own market and 
raise the living standards of her own 
people. 

But the Chinese people are really the 
rural population, the farmers. Out of 
China’s 450 millions [sic], they number 
at least 360 millions. The intellectuals, 
the civil officials, the merchants, the 
capitalists are only a thin crust on top. 
The peasants are China. 

A country of China’s size must be pre- 
dominantly agricultural for a long time 
to come. The problems of the Chinese 
are, therefore, basic to China’s future. 
China cannot industrialize successfully 
except on the basis of the solution of the 
agrarian problem, because the farmers 
must provide the real market for the 
products of that industrialization. 


Of course, there was to be land reform. 
This is the way it was described by Mao in 
On New Democracy: 


This republic will adopt certain neces- 
sary measures to confiscate the land of 
landlords and distribute it to those peas- 
ants having no land or only a little land, 
carrying out Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s slogan of 
“land to the tillers,” abolish the feudal 
relations in the rural areas, and turn the 
land into the private property of the 
peasants. In the rural areas, rich peasant 
economic activities will be tolerated. 
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Private enterprise was taken for 
granted. When I inquired about economic 
policy, Mao Zedong told me that Bo Gu 
was the authority. So I talked to Bo Gu at 
considerable length. Here are some of my 
notes: 


To talk of socialism now is impractical. 
The next stage in China’s advance must 
be capitalism. In this, capitalism must be 
given the freest opportunity to develop 
the country economically. China’s 
weakness now is the under-develop- 
ment of capitalism. Experience has 
shown us that government enterprises 
in Our Own areas cannot yet be oper- 
ated efficiently. Our army factories are 
not as efficient as privately run factor- 
ies. We believe that Chungking’s efforts 
to create a bureaucratic industry... 
are proving the same thing. 


In the early days after Liberation, Liu Shaogi was proclaiming 


that capitalism was a good thing and that China needed 


more Of tt. 


Everyone agreed that the process of ar- 
riving at socialism was going to take some 
time. Here is Mao Zedong talking to me: 


Neither the farmer nor the Chinese peo- 
ple as a whole are ready for socialism. 
They will not be ready for a long time to 
come. It will be necessary to go through 
a long period of private enterprise, dem- 
ocratically regulated. To talk of immedi- 
ate socialism is “counter-revolutionary” 
because it is impractical and attempts to 
carry it out would be self-defeating. 


And, at the risk of being repetitive, here is 
Bo Gu again: 


It is impossible to step at once to social- 
ism because there is neither the political 
nor economic foundation. The Chinese 
people are not yet ready for socialism 
and will not be ready for a long 
time... . It is impossible to predict how 
long the process will take. But we can 
be sure that it will be more than 30 or 40 
years, and probably more than a hun- 
dred years. 


Bo Gu was saying this just over 40 years 
ago. But | remember others mentioning 
50 years, which seems to be a favorite 
measure of a long time-span—as in dis- 
cussing the future of Hong Kong. 

As we know, a lot of water has flowed 
under the bridge since all those conversa- 
tions in Yenan in 1944 and 1945. Things 
didn’t work out quite as projected. But 
along the way there were some echoes. In 
the early days after Liberation, Liu Shaoqi 
was proclaiming that capitalism was a 


good thing and that China needed more 
of it. 

After the first Five Year Plan, there was 
general agreement that the Russian 
model, to put it mildly, was not the best for 
China. A group led by Chen Yun argued 
(unsuccessfully) for a form of market 
economy somewhat similar to that in Yu- 
goslavia. By this time, however, Mao had 
a different bit in his teeth and dragged the 
country into the disaster of the Great Leap 
Forward. In the period of recovery after 
the post-Great Leap “bad years,” there 
was a movement in some areas to retreat 
from the cooperatives and work teams 
back to family farming. The cry was “fen 
tian, dan gan’ (divide the land, go it 
alone). Liu Shaogqi later got blamed for it, 
though it appears that the initiators were 
local authorities using an effective means 
of increasing production. Whatever the 
impetus, this tendency was quickly sup- 
pressed by the Socialist Education Cam- 
paign, and then the Cultural Revolution— 
with the extreme communalization of 
Dazhai as a (temporary) model. 

Even the Four Modernizations are not 
wholly new. We tend to forget that their 
official genesis was not 1978 (as we are 
usually told), but the Fourth National Peo- 
ple’s Congress in January 1975, during 
Deng Ziaoping’s “first insurrection.” 

No doubt we will never completely un- 
derstand Mao Zedong’s changes in direc- 
tion from the 1940s to the 1970s. But I viv- 
idly remember one conversation with 
him in Yenan. We had been discussing the 
current war-time policies in the Commu- 
nist base areas. | asked how they com- 
pared with the policies followed in the 
Jiangxi Soviet Republic—which had faced 
similar conditions of economic blockade. | 
seemed to have pressed a button. Mao be- 
came quite animated and went into a 
heated and detailed condemnation of mis- 
takes in Jiangxi. The rich and middle 
peasants were oppressed, private busi- 
ness hampered, production curtailed, in- 
centives reduced, trade brought almost to 
a standstill. The inevitable result was de- 
feat. He contrasted all this with the incen- 
tives offered by the Yenan policies, which 
allowed the Communists to survive de- 
spite bitterly harsh conditions and block- 
ade, and to fight and grow in strength as 
the war went on. 

Mao's critique of Jiangxi policies was 
very similar to present-day criticism of 
“Maoist” policies in China from the Great 
Leap Forward through the Cultural Revo- 
lution. 


* * 


Now let me mention one more aspect of 
recent developments in China. This is the 


“open policy”: the opening to foreign in- 
vestment, joint venture, import of tech- 
nology, and so forth. 

Yenan, of course, was still at war with 
Japan. And the Communists were not yet 
the rulers of China. But they were already 
looking forward to the postwar peace. 
Here are some comments that Mao Ze- 
dong made to me: 


China must industrialize. This can be 
done—in China—only by free enter- 
prise and with the aid of foreign capital. 
Chinese and American interests are cor- 
related and similar. They fit together, ec- 
onomically and politically. We can and 
must work together. 

The United States would find us more 
cooperative than the Kuomintang. We 
will not be afraid of democratic Ameri- 
can influence—we will welcome it. We 
have no silly ideas of taking only West- 
ern mechanical techniques. Also we will 
not be interested in monopolistic, bu- 
reaucratic capitalism that stifles the eco- 
nomic development of the country and 
only enriches the officials. We will be in- 
terested in the most rapid possible de- 
velopment of the country on construc- 
tive and progressive lines. First will be 
the raising of the living standard of the 

‘ people (see what we have done here 
with our limited resources). After that 
we can come to the “national defense 
industry” that Chiang (Kaishek) talks 
about in his China’s Destiny. We will be 
interested in the welfare of the Chinese 
people. We must have American help. 


Bo Gu, as usual, did not differ very much 

from the top man: 
Since our goal is the most rapid possible 
development of Chinese resources, 
communications, and industry, we must 
make investment attractive to foreign 
capital. we cannot reasonably expect 
China to reap all the profit . . .. We must 
therefore give foreign capital very wide 
freedom of opportunity. 


On one of these occasions when Mao 
Zedong was extolling the bright prospects 
for American business in a Communist 
China, | commented that the name “Com- 
munist” might not be reassuring to some 
American businessmen. Mao exploded in 
a hearty laugh. The Communists had 
thought, he said, of changing their name; 
but “when people know us, they will not 
be frightened .. . even the most conserv- 
ative American businessmen can find 
nothing in our program to take exception 
to.” Besides, he added, they were Com- 
munists. However, as some may remem- 
ber, there was a period soon after this 
when they tried to popularize the use by 
the foreign press of Kungchantang—on 
the stated grounds that it was a better par- 
allel to Kuomintang. 

Obviously, the Community leaders ur- 
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gently wanted American recognition and 
support in their contest with the Kuomin- 
tang as the Japanese War was coming to- 
ward its end. And American economic 
power was clearly going to be dominant 
in the postwar period. But Mao’s conver- 
sations indicated that other foreign partic- 
ipation would also be welcome. 

Then, and since, most American 
scholars and government officials have 
tended to the opinion that I was being 
“fed a line.” But it seems to support the 
veracity of these Yenan statements. 


* * x 


“A cycle of Cathay” has a nice poetic 
ring. When Tennyson used it, he probably 
had in mind a traditional Western view of 
Chinese history; a seemingly endless cy- 
cle of unchanging dynasties. A young, vig- 
orous, new dynasty would unify the vast 
country and provide effective govern- 
ment. It would gradually deteriorate, 
weaken, become corrupt and decadent 
and finally fall. After a period of confusion 
and chaos, a dynamic new dynasty would 
arise and reunify the country; and thus 
commence a new cycle. Of course, his- 
tory was never this simple. There was 
some change and development. 

We should not try to make too much out 
of these apparent similarities between 
events and policies of China today and 
words and actions of 40 years ago. There 
are some similarities, but there are also 
important differences. | won't push the cy- 
cle theory very far. 

Nonetheless, a look at the past may give 
us a useful perspective. Seen from the 
short-term perspective of 10 or 15 years 
ago, recent developments in China seem 
to be a startling, drastic, and perhaps (de- 
pending on one’s viewpoint) a major ret- 
rograde step. But seen from the long-term 
perspective of 40 years ago, these same 
developments have a logic and consist- 
ency foreshadowed in Yenan. Seen from 
Yenan, nothing today seems very star- 
tling. And certainly not heretical. The 
Communist leaders have gone back to re- 
sume carrying out what they said, long 
ago, that they were going to do. 

I will concede that | am exaggerating 
and simplifying. But I suggest that this 
look at the Yenan past shows that there is 
more continuity in Communist policies 
and leadership than we generally recog- 
nize. It was principally Mao, apparently, 
who had new visions and led the country 
off into what now seem to be the aberra- 
tions of the Great Leap Forward and the 
Cultural Revolution. There were always, | 
suggest, major elements in the party that 
were not enthusiastic about Mao’s new di- 
rections. 
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Important older leaders (Chen Yun, 
Zhou Enlai, Liu Shaoqgi, Peng Zhen, Deng 
Ziaoping, and probably many more) 
either disagreed with Mao or followed 
him only reluctantly as he moved further 
away from the policies that had worked 
so well in the past. Mao prevailed for a 
time (quite a time!). But man is mortal. 
With the passing of his powerful presence, 
those of them still alive swung back to the 
old, tried-and-true course. 

If there is any validity in what I am say- 
ing, I suggest that it is a good augury for 
China’s future and for political stability 
there. We can assume that there are many 
in China who do not agree with all that is 
happening today. Party discipline and the 
lack of a truly free press make it impos- 


Seen from Yenan, nothing today seems very startling. And 


certainly not heretical. 


sible to gauge this opposition. The signifi- 
cant thing, to me, is that Deng Ziaoping 
was able to come back so soon after Mao’s 
death. It could have been possible only 
with very broad and deep support within 
the party. Deng’s viewpoint and policies 
had been on the table and were well 
known. Even though Zhou Enlai and Liu 
Shaoqi were dead, they both were cer- 
tainly his strong supporters in the public 
consciousness. It was Zhou after all who, 
in the face of what must have been strong 
Gang of Four opposition, brought Deng 
back for his first rebirth and the briefly 
aborted Four Modernizations of 1975. 
Now as time passes, as Mao’s later life is 
discredited, as new policies have some 
success, and as rural and urban living 
standards rise, Deng and his chosen suc- 
cessors should encounter even less oppo- 
sition. 

One final word. “Yenan spirit” has long 
been a powerful talisman in China. When 
I first went back in 1971, I found it contin- 
ually being invoked in support of the Cul- 
tural Revolution. Actually, | now realize, 
the Cultural Revolution use of “Yenan 
spirit” was very selective. Only two 
phrases were chosen to be the desired 
embodiment of Yenan: wei renmin fuwu 
(to serve the people), and zili gengsheng 
(self-reliance). If we take a broader view of 
the whole set of policies formulated and 
followed in Yenan, a good case can be 
made that Deng Ziaoping and today’s 
government leaders in China are more 
true to the “Yenan spirit” than the Gang of 
Four and Mao himself in his declining 
years. [| 
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Being Jewish In China 


Shansi Representative Martin Eskenazi has undergone some unique 
experiences in China because he is Jewish. His letter from China to the 
Shansi Association, written last April, told of some of his experiences 
and of his interactions with the ancient Chinese Jewish community in 
Kaifeng. 


Martin Eskenazi 


Martin Eskenazi is completing his second 
year as a Shanst representative at the Taty- 
uan University of Technology, where he is 
teaching English to young faculty mem- 
bers who hope to go abroad for study. Ac- 
cepted at two law schools for this fall, he 
was a government major at Oberlin, 
where, according to Carl Jacobson, execu- 
five director of the Shansi Association, he 
was known for his interest in human 
rights, sense of humor, and passion for 
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by Martin Eskenazi ’84 


My experiences in China, as a Jew, have 
been varied. | have found that most Chi- 
nese here know little, if anything, about 
Jews, Judaism, and Israel. At present, 
there is a popular movie about World War 
II playing in the theatres and as a result, if 
people hear that | am Jewish, they often 
say, “Hitler hated the Jews, didn’t he?” 
and they laugh. Another common re- 
sponse is “Oh, I read that Jews are all rich 
and smart. Einstein was Jewish.” Since 
many of the Chinese here tend to believe 
blindly what they have read, they are 
quite sure that their understanding is cor- 
rect. It gets a bit frustrating hearing this 
repeated many times, and now I am quite 
adept at giving short lectures about the 
meaning of stereotype, prejudice, and 
racism. 

At this point, all of my students as well 
as the leaders of the major offices here 
know that I am Jewish because I have 
given many lectures in class about my 
family background, Jewish holidays, and 
the Bible. Often, they still have a hard 
time grasping the fact that I am not Chris- 
tian, or that there is a difference between 
Judaism and Christianity. As a result, | am 
still asked what my family does to cele- 
brate Christmas and other Christian holi- 
days. 

It has been encouraging to find some of 
my students approaching me and asking 
serious, intelligent questions about Jews 
and Israel, although it has been frighten- 
ing to hear the students tell me about the 
racist things they studied as children, and 
even recently, about the Jews. 

Since I've been in China, I have asked 
many Chinese if and where there are Chi- 
nese Jews, but on the whole, the people 
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have known nothing about Jews here, 
past or present. It is very difficult to know 
the real number of Jews in China for sev- 
eral reasons, although in any case the to- 
tal is certainly very small. As I have said 
earlier, impressions and understandings 
of Jews here is very limited, and in a coun- 
try where religious practice has often 
been discouraged in the past, the risks, 
either now or later, of disclosing one’s 
Jewish identity probably outweigh the 
benefits. Also, the extent and importance 
of their own personal Judaism is often so 
little that it is not a major factor in their 
lives, with the possible exception of the 
abstinence from pork. 

In early April, | decided to celebrate 
Passover by travelling to the city of the 
ancient Chinese Jews—Kaifeng. From 
readings, I knew that some Chinese Jews 
remained in Kaifeng, and | knew where 
the old Jewish district of the city was, al- 
though I was not sure how many, or how 
much these Jews practiced. From the in- 
formation I had gathered, I knew that 
there were only about three prominent 
Jews in Kaifeng, prominent in the sense 
that they admit they are Jewish and are 
willing to discuss their past and the past of 
other Jews in China. In particular, | was 
looking for Zhao Pingyu or Shi Zhongyu, 
two Chinese Jews who are currently 
members of a firm called the Peace Eco- 
nomic Construction Development Com- 
pany Limited that is trying to develop a 
place where information and materials 
about Chinese Jews will be stored. I found 
their office on Nan Jiao Jing (South Scrip- 
ture Lane), located in the old Jewish area 
of Kaifeng. As | found out from Zhao, the 
history of the Jews in China is a long one. 
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Today there are only a couple hundred 
Jews in Kaifeng, but at one time there 
were thousands. Mostly traders, they ar- 
rived in China from Persia and India dur- 
ing the Tang dynasty (618-907). When 
Marco Polo visited China during the Yuan 
Dynasty (1202-1368), he heard about Jew- 
ish groups in Peking, Hangzhou, and 
other cities. Kaifeng, the imperial capital 
of the Song dynasty (960-1279), had the 
largest population. The Jews of Kaifeng 
comprised seven clans, whose names 
were given by the Emperor. They said the 
daily and Sabbath prayers, kept the 
proper religious holidays, observed die- 
tary laws, maintained Hebrew schools, 
and performed circumcisions, even 
though they were in nearly total, centu- 
ries-long isolation from the rest of the 
Jewish world. 

The fortunes of the Kaifeng Jews fell 
when their synagogue, which faced west 
toward Jerusalem, was destroyed in the 
1642 flood of the Yellow River. The tem- 
ple was rebuilt but destroyed again by 
floods in the 1850s. By that time, the 
Kaifeng community had undergone a lot 
of assimilation. Intermarriage, absorption 
into the scholar class, and a shortage of 
rabbis all contributed to the decline. 
There was no money to rebuild the syna- 
gogue again, and eventually its timbers 
and stones were sold for food. A three- 
story, red brick building that houses a hos- 
pital boiler now is at the site. Protestant 
and Roman Catholic missionaries saved 
the temple’s scrolls and prayer books in 
the late 19th century, and they are now in 
libraries in Israel, Canada, and the U.S. 

By the beginning of the 20th century, 
the Kaifeng Jewish community retained 


only two traditional Jewish practices: ab- 
staining from pork and drawing the sinew 
away from the meat when eating lamb. 
The Cultural Revolution of 1966-1976 
brought more threats to the Jews. Zhao, 
who had already begun to collect materi- 
als for a study of the Jews in China, had 
his papers destroyed or stolen by the Red 
Guards at the time. 

Despite Zhao’s intentions to set up a 
place to store information about the Chi- 
nese Jews, he knows very little about the 
Bible and had never seen a menorah until 
I brought one to show him. Zhao said that 
he only knows a handful of Kaifeng Jews 
personally and that he is not familiar with 
the religious degree or practices of the 
rest of the Jews. 

When I asked Zhao if he knew that it 
was Passover, he didn’t seem to. He said 
that he celebrates it during the Chinese 
New Years instead since it is a general hol- 
iday time in China. During that time he 
makes matzoh (unleavened bread), and 
he spreads the blood of a lamb on his 
door. 

When I gave Zhao my Jewish calendar 
that I had brought from America, he was 
very pleased. He said that he would have 
it translated into Chinese. I also showed 
him some Hebrew writing which he 
seemed to vaguely recognize. When I told 
him I could bring him some Jewish prayer 
books, history books, Bibles, and other 
materials, he was very happy, since he 
seemed quite interested in learning more 
about Jewish culture. 

As | promised, I will return to Kaifeng 
next year and give him some materials 
and also see how his research institute is 
doing. |] 
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How can Oberlinians experience and 
learn about China? While the Shansi pro- 
gram is well known for offering new grad- 
uates a chance to work and study in China 
(and other Asian countries), opportunities 
for current students to learn about China 
abound through the East Asian Studies 
Program. Scholarships and alumni travel 
tours offer more possibilities to alumni. 

The East Asian Studies Program is an 
interdisciplinary program with a focus on 
China and Japan. The main purposes of 
the program are to provide extensive 
training in the Chinese and Japanese lan- 
guages as well as to introduce students to 
these civilizations through course work in 
government, history, literature, religion, 
art, and ethnomusicology. 

Students who pursue a major in Chinese 
language and literature study four years’ 
worth of both the modern and the literary 
languages of China. Those who major or 
minor in East Asian Studies combine 
course work in several disciplines with 
language study. Students may choose a 
program that gives equal attention to 
China and Japan, or one that emphasizes 
either China or Japan. The honors pro- 
gram in East Asian Studies (entered by 
faculty invitation) offers majors opportu- 
nity for independent study in the field. 

The East Asian Studies faculty is charac- 
terized by both breadth and depth. Dale 
Johnson (Ph.D., University of Michigan, 
1968), program director, teaches ad- 
vanced Chinese classes in modern and 
classical language as well as courses on 
traditional literature (poetry, fiction, and 
drama) in translation. His recent mono- 
graph, Yuarn Music Dramas: Studies in 
Prosody and Structure and a Complete 
Catalogue of Northern Arias in the Dra- 
matic Style, is a technical study of prosody 
and metrics in the arias of popular 13th- 
century operas in China. He is also inter- 
ested in Chinese classical novels and Chi- 
nese opera. He has taught the 12-stringed 
Korean zither (kayaegum) during winter 
term. 

Vivian Hsu (Ph.D., University of Michi- 


gan, 1972), who teache: Chinese lan- 
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guage and literature, has made several 
trips to the mainland, including a summer 
as director of the Summer Intensive Lan- 
guage Program for Foreigners at Fudan 
University in Shanghai. Her recent publi- 
cation, Born of the Same Roots, of which 
she was editor, has already become a clas- 
sic anthology of Chinese short stories 
dealing with the images and roles of 
women in Chinese society. 

Ronald Di Cenzo (Ph.D., Princeton Uni- 
versity, 1978) teaches all levels of Japa- 
nese language, together with Japanese 
history and literature. His most recent 
period of residence in Japan was the sum- 
mer of 1980. Before then he lived in Ja- 
pan for six years, four of them in Tokyo, 
where he studied language and taught En- 
glish conversation. His years of residence 
in Japan enabled him to master both ike- 
bana (flower arrangement) and tea cere- 
mony, both of which he teaches. 


East Asian Studies Department faculty mem- 
bers, from the left, are James Dobbins, David 
Kelly, Vivian Hsu, Dale Johnson, and David 
Sensabaugh; Ronald Di Cenzo, also on the 
faculty, ts missing from the photo. 


David Sensabaugh (M.A., Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1972) teaches the history of Asian 
art. His introductory courses are broad, 
covering the major artistic traditions of 
South and Central Asia along with East 
Asia. He is a specialist in the history of 
Chinese painting, particularly of the 14th 
and 15th centuries, and has studied in 
both Taiwan and Japan. 

David Kelly (Ph.D., Harvard University, 
1986), Chinese historian, offers courses in 
both traditional and modern Chinese his- 
tory. He hopes to complete his disserta- 
tion on popular religious movements in 
pre-modern China this year. He has al- 
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ready published several articles on his 
area of specialization in leading journals 
and in books. 

James Dobbins (Ph.D., Yale University, 
1984), a Japanologist, has particular ex- 
pertise in the areas of the Pure Land 
schools of Buddhism and Zen. He offers 
courses in both Chinese and Japanese 
thought and religions. He has spent exten- 
sive periods of time in Ceylon and Japan. 
His doctoral dissertation is being printed 
as a book, Jodo Shinshu: The Rise of Shin 
Buddhism in Medieval Japan. 

Recent graduates of Oberlin’s East 
Asian Program have applied their major 
to a variety of careers and educational op- 
portunities. Many are enrolled in gradu- 
ate work related to Asian studies in such 
diverse fields as comparative literature, 
law, sociology, history, political science, 
business management, and library sci- 
ence. Another sizeable portion of gradu- 
ates has entered careers directly after 
graduation. Some graduates are pursuing 
careers with the State Department, and 
some have worked with United Nations 
organizations in Asia. Others are taking 
on-the-job training in business and bank- 
ing in preparation for assignment to over- 
seas offices, operating a translation bu- 
reau in Hong Kong, and working in adult 
education in New York’s Chinatown. 

Oberlin students have several options 
for study in China. With 25 other colleges 
and universities, Oberlin co-sponsors 
three programs in the People’s Republic 
of China that are administrated by the 
Council on International Educational Ex- 
change: an advanced Chinese language 
program at Beijing University and two 
more broadly-based intermediate lan- 
guage programs at Nanjing University 
and at Fudan University in Shanghai. The 
Nanjing and Fudan programs also offer 
topical area-studies courses on China. 

Oberlin students are eligible to study in 
Hong Kong under the International Asian 
Studies Program at the Chinese Univer- 
sity of Hong Kong. Students interested in 
study in Taiwan may apply to such formal 
programs as the Inter-University Program 
at Taiwan National University, the Chi- 
nese Language and Cultural Studies Pro- 
gram at Soochow University, or the Notre 
Dame Program; or they may arrange in- 
dependent study at one of the various lan- 
guage institutes that operate in the Taipei 
area, such as the Mandarin Center housed 
on the campus of the Taiwan Normal Uni- 
versity, or the Taipei Language Institute. 

Other scholarly involvement with 
China is encouraged by Oberlin’s Newton 
Prize and AO-TUNG. The annual Newton 
Prize Competition awards money prizes 
for the best essays, research papers, and 
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translations on Asian themes that pro- 
mote better understanding between East 
and West. Works submitted are evaluated 
by the East Asian Studies Committee. 
Prize-winning papers are published in 
AO-TUNG, the Oberlin undergraduate 
journal of East Asian Studies. 

Asia House is a program residence hall 
for students who demonstrate an interest 
in Asia. It is supervised by the East Asian 
Studies Program. Asia House sponsors 80- 
100 student-oriented programs about 
Asia annually: formal lectures, work- 
shops, discussions of political and social is- 
sues, films, performances, cooking 
schools, Tai-chich’'uan and the martial 
arts, calligraphy, flower arranging, paint- 
ing classes, concerts, exhibits, and enter- 
tainment of all kinds. Under the leader- 
ship of a director, students play a major 
role in planning and coordinating these 
events. Weekly Chinese and Japanese din- 
ners are held in the Asia House Dining 
Room. Daily, luncheon tables are re- 
served for speakers of an Asian language, 
reinforcing classroom learning. Asia 
House also houses a seminar room, a li- 
brary, and Shipherd Lounge, where most 
of the activities are held. 

Faculty-sponsored Winter Term proj- 
ects related to China that will be offered in 
winter 1987 include: topics in Chinese his- 
tory (David Kelly, instructor in history and 
East Asian studies); Chinese language and 
literature (Dale Johnson, professor of Chi- 
nese and East Asian studies); Asian reli- 
gions (James Dobbins, assistant professor 
of religion and East Asian studies); Chi- 
nese and Japanese art (David Sensa- 
baugh, instructor in art and East Asian 
studies); Oriental antiques (Ronald Di- 
Cenzo, associate professor of history and 
East Asian studies); and calligraphy (Dale 
Johnson). 

Courses about China (in addition to lan- 
guage instruction) offered regularly 
through the College include: 


e Chinese Language and Literature 

Courses: 

Masterpieces of Traditional Fiction 
and Drama (in Translation) 

Chinese Poetry in Translation 

Women and Men in Modern Chinese 
Literature (in Translation) 

Modern Expository Prose 

Introduction to Literary Chinese 

Seminar in the Traditional Chinese 
Novel 

Seminar in Twentieth Century 
Chinese Literature 


e East Asian Studies Courses: 


Art 
Introduction to Asian Art 


History of Asian Art 
Early Chinese Painting 
Later Chinese Painting 
Seminar in Asian Art 


Ethnomusicology 
Music of East Asia 


History 
Chinese Civilization 
Modern China 
Images of Asia 
Mao Zedong 


Religion 
Chinese Thought and Religion 
Seminar: Selected Issues in 
Buddhism 


Still another way to learn about China is 
to win a scholarship from the Henry Luce 
Foundation, as Lester Barclay ’81 did this 
spring. As a Luce Scholar, Barclay is one 
of 15 “young Americans of outstanding 
promise” selected by the foundation to be 
sent to the Far East for a year-long profes- 
sional apprenticeship under the guidance 
of leading Asians. He will investigate 
ways to promote American black busi- 
nesses in China. 

Next school year two current senior 
Oberlin students and a recent Oberlin 
graduate will be three of the 15 first per- 
sons to participate in a new exchange pro- 
gram between Nanjing University and 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Oberlin’s connections with China go 
back more than a century, to when 
Oberlin graduates began going to Shanxi 
Province as missionaries and teachers. 
They extend today not only in work and 
study but in leisure as well: alumni inter- 
est in travel to the country has prompted 
the Shansi Association and Alumni Asso- 
ciation to schedule several trips to China, 
including one in April 1987. 

But connections also extend from China 
to Oberlin. Current students include two 
sophomores in the college (one from the 
People’s Republic of China and one from 
Hong Kong) and one in the conservatory 
(from the People’s Republic). Also from 
the People’s Republic are two special stu- 
dents from each of the Shansi schools in 
China. On a two-year appointment to the 
East Asian Studies Program, working with 
Professor Vivian Hsu as a language assis- 
tant, is a native speaker of Chinese from 
the People’s Republic. Also working with 
her is a teacher from mainland China who 
is “teaching Chinese through readings 
about the scintillating aspects of Chinese 
culture,” says Hsu. The teacher, in an ex- 
change program with Nanjing University, 
is in Oberlin on a grant from the United 
States Information Agency. |_| 
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Using Science 
to Demythologize 
the Singing Voice 


“Send the tone out the little chimney on 
the top of your head.” 

Such advice to singers is still common- 
place. Aiming to help their students im- 
prove vocal technique, some teachers of 
singing also tell their students, “Imagine 
the tone is a bird circling the top of your 
head”; “Place the tone in the center of the 
forehead”; or “Put more space around the 
tone.” 

But Richard Miller, Oberlin professor of 
singing and an operatic and concert tenor, 
advocates a better way, a more precise 
way, to communicate what singers must 
do to develop their voices. 

Although teachers who use only visual 
or poetic imagery may have success in 
helping some students improve their 
voices, in many cases they fail because 
they are not communicating precise infor- 
mation to the student, Miller says. 

“The voice is an acoustic and physical 
instrument, which ought to obey the laws 
of acoustics, and its physiology should not 
Pa a 
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be violated,” he says. Rather than instruct 
with the poetic imagery of chimneys and 
birds or concepts of abstract space, Miller 
encourages students and teachers of sing- 
ing to diagnose what is nonfunctional dur- 
ing the act of singing and to bring the sing- 
ing instrument into line with good 
function. 

Miller suggests, for example, that if jaw 
and tongue tensions impede good vocal 
production, the exact position of the 
tongue and shape of the mouth and phar- 
ynx (the muscular cone-shaped tube that 
lies behind the nose, the mouth, and the 
larynx) need to be brought into proper re- 
lationship with what is happening in the 
larynx (the voice box, which contains the 
vocal folds). Asking for more space will 
not necessarily produce greater freedom. 
Physical references should be made with 
bases in anatomy, physiology, and acous- 
tics, Miller says. Vocal quality, often 
termed resonance, is the result of bal- 
ances among harmonic partials (over- 
tones) in relation to the fundamental fre- 
quency (pitch) of the sound. Even without 


poetic imagery, many teachers simply im- 
plore their students to “make the tone 
more resonant.” A student often does not 
know how to follow this advice. A more 
efficient way to instruct the student (a 
method known as vowel tracking), says 
Miller, may be to say, “Be certain that the 
shape of the resonator system (the vocal 
tract) corresponds to the vowel formed at 
the larynx.” 

A frequent abstract command that 
teachers of singing give their students is, 
“Give the tone more support.” Miller says 
that such a call is seldom productive be- 
cause it is too imprecise. There are many 
conflicting notions of how best to support 
the singing voice, and some of them have 
little relationship to physical reality, he 
says. Support refers to the singer’s man- 
agement of airflow, and scientific infor- 
mation on how air flow is efficiently man- 
aged can help determine what postural 
changes or exercises the singer needs to 
make in order to improve “support.” 

Miller and his students consult a collec- 
tion of anatomical and acoustic illustra- 
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tions (which they call The Family Album) 
and a collection of articles and books on 
voice function when questions about the 
singing instrument arise. These sources 
provide a base of knowledge that facili- 
tates following Miller’s instructions. 

The use of poetic imagery to improve 
vocal technique may have been more 
necessary—no matter how effective—in 
an age when the voice and its physical ap- 
paratus were considered a mystery: invis- 
ible, unmeasurable, and unrecordable. 
Today the singing voice is no longer com- 
pletely invisible. 

Teachers of singing, their students, and 
others interested in vocal technique can 
now draw from a variety of source mate- 
rial that describes the voice in terms of 
physiology and acoustics. In addition, be- 
coming increasingly available to teachers 


of singing and their students is a battery of 
instruments that reveal how vocal sound 
is produced and that trace vocal defects. 

For instance, a sonograph—a type of 
spectrum analyzer—prints a graphic dis- 
play of a singer’s resonance frequencies 
throughout a series of vowel changes. 
(The trained, musicianly ear determines 
the aesthetic value of the sound that the 
sonograph makes visible.) A spectrogram 
is another kind of spectrum analysis that 
supplies pictorial information on a single 
vocal sound. 

An optical tube called a fiberscope—a 
very fine catheter equipped with a light 


Baritone Michael Schlesinger, a first-year 
student from Washington, D.C., is learning 
from Miller how to track his pitch and vowel 
with the proper mouth position. 
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The spectrogram pictured above shows the vowel sound and the “singer’s formant” (“the ring 
of the voice’) in the word hawed as sung by Richard Miller. The peaks showing harmonic 
partials in the region of the vowel definition and in the region of the singer’s formant are 
similarly high. The relative flatness between the two regions indicates that the tone is not open, 
spread, or nasal, factors that are significant for good singing timbre. The sideview diagram of a 
face shows the position of the singer’s tongue behind the lower teeth just above the roots during 
the production of the sound. 
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The spectrogram above shows Miller producing the same vowel sound but with his tongue ina 
posture frequently considered to produce vocal faults (curled backward into the mouth). In 
relation to the region of vowel definition, the peaks in the region of the singer's formant are 
much lower, showing much less energy. The peaks in the region of vowel definition are “shag- 
gier” than in the other spectrum, indicating vowel distortion. 
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and an attached camera—can be inserted 
through the nostril and down the throat to 
display the vocal folds (cords) on a video 
screen while the singer performs an aria 
or vocalizes. When the singer produces a 
desired onset of sound, the vocal folds dis- 
play a characteristic position. Improper or 
unwanted tones (such as a breathy tone) 
result from distinguishably different con- 
figurations of the vocal folds. 

“| don’t want to give the impression that 
I can teach someone to sing by putting an 
instrument down the throat!” says Miller. 
But showing a student the fiberoptic video 
picture of his or her larynx during singing, 
or recording the spectrum analysis of the 
student's voice, can help the student un- 
derstand the corrections that must be 
made, Miller says. 

These newer feedback-producing in- 
struments augment feedback from the 
mirror and the audio taperecorder, more 
traditional tools. All the feedback tech- 
niques require accompanying exercises 
to correct the problems diagnosed. But 
the exercises are often easier to accept 
and perform if a student understands vo- 
cal production from a physical and acous- 
tic standpoint. 

The aim of using scientific instrumenta- 
tion to study voice, says Miller, is not to 
invent some new scientific approach to 
singing, but rather to compare conflicting 
techniques and to see what is wasted ef- 
fort—to discover how most efficiently the 
student can produce good tone, because, 
he says, “the most beautiful singing voices 
are the most efficiently produced ones.” 
Such analysis can isolate sources of strain, 
excess tension or slackness, or lack of 
good dynamic muscle-balance. It permits 
the teacher to diagnose physiologic and 
acoustic problems and to recommend so- 
lutions, and it allows the student to mea- 
sure the rate of progress. 

Use of scientific instrumentation in diag- 
nosing voice problems need not entirely 
displace more artistic language used to 
describe singing, Miller says. “There’s 
room for imagery: ‘Feel that you're free 
as a bird,” he suggests, might be useful 
advice to some singers in some cases. 

And like imagery, Miller believes, the 
scientific approach can be overdone or 
misapplied as well. “There are a lot of 
kooks in voice science,” he warns. A pri- 
mary advantage of a scientific approach is 
that the language and its referents are 
more universal than those of poetic imag- 
ery. Miller's mission comes down to, he 
says, demythologizing vocal technique 
and helping singers to recognize that “the 
vocal instrument can be examined—like 
the rest of the physical world around us.” 

The scientific approach is an assist to 


good teaching, not a substitution for it, 
Miller says. “Instrumentation won't make 
a great singer out of someone without the 
native endowment, but it is part of an 
available feedback system useful in build- 
ing vocal technique. Just as it makes no 
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sense to frost a cake before you bake it, it 
is meaningless to have musical coaching 
and master classes with great artists if the 
vocal instrument has not been built first. 
And the way to do that is through system- 
atic vocal pedagogy based on what Is ac- 


tually known about the acoustics of the 
singing voice and how the instrument 
works,” he says. 

The first priority, though, is for teachers 
to have an ear for good vocal sound; the 
second priority is for teachers to know 


Richard Miller: Singer, Teacher, Editor, Writer 


Richard Miller has been a member of 
the Oberlin College Conservatory of 
Music since 1964. Editor of the NATS 
Journal (the official publication of the 
National Association of Teachers of 
Singing) since 1980 and author of a 
book on comparative techniques of 
singing (English, French, German and 
Italian Techniques of Singing), he re- 
cently wrote a no-nonsense book of 
practical pedagogy based upon years 
of research and reflecting the scientific 
information and knowledge now avail- 
able. Entitled The Structure of Singing: 
the Art and the Technique, the book 
will be published this year by Schirmer 
Books/Macmillan. 

Miller has taught seven sessions at 
the International Summer Academy 
(Mozarteum) in Salzburg, and five sum- 
mers at the school of the Blossom Mu- 
sic Festival (the summer home of the 
Cleveland Orchestra); for a number of 
years he has presented master-class 
sessions in England, France, Canada, 
Norway, and Sweden. He is a consult- 
ant for the French Ministry of Culture 
and annually teaches two courses in 
vocal pedagogy and literature coach- 
ing for teachers of the French Conserv- 
atory system and for young profes- 
sional singers. He will teach five more 
such courses in 1986 and 1987. 

His more than 450 opera perform- 
ances in some 50 opera roles have 
been as leading tenor, most notably at 
Stadttheater Zurich. He has appeared 
as soloist and recitalist from coast to 
coast (including a Town Hall recital in 
New York City) and has sung with 
American opera companies, including 
the San Francisco Opera, and with the 
Cleveland Orchestra under George 
Szell, Pierre Boulez, and Louis Lane. 

A frequent adjudicator for national 
and international vocal contests, he 
has participated as a member of the 
jury in the Munich International Com- 
petition, the Paris International Voice 
Competition, the National Young Art- 
ists Auditions, the National Association 


of Teachers of Singing Artist Award 
Competition, and numerous Metropoli- 
tan Opera National Council district au- 
ditions. In 1984 Miller was selected for 
membership in the American Acad- 
emy of Teachers of Singers (limited na- 
tionally to 32 members), and this fall 
was elected to membership in the pres- 
tigious Collegium Medicorum Theatri, 
an international organization of laryn- 
gologists, physicians, scientists, voice 
pathologists, and singing teachers with 
special qualifications and interests in 
the vocal problems of singers and ac- 
tors. His vocal research has taken 
place in England, Germany, the Neth- 
erlands, Italy, Austria, Sweden, France, 
and Eastern Europe. 

Miller taught previously at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He earned the 
bachelor and master of music degrees 
from the University of Michigan 
(where he studied with Harold Haugh) 
and the Diploma di Canto from L’Acca- 
demia di Santa Cecilia in Rome, where 
he first studied in Italy under a Ful- 
bright scholarship and stayed on; his 
teachers in Italy were baritone Mario 
Basiola of the Metropolitan and La 
Scala opera houses and Luigi Ricci, 
whom Miller calls “the most noted Ital- 
ian coach of the modern era.” Miller 
won the Silver Medal at the Geneva In- 
ternational Competition. 

His former students include: 

¢ bass-baritone Joseph McKee ’71 
and tenor John Sandor 68, who have 
appeared at the New York City Opera 

e tenor Franco Farina ’77, who 
sings in major opera houses in Europe 
and America, including the role of Ro- 
dolfo in La Boheme at the Interna- 
tional Puccini Festival in Torre del 
Lago, and who just appeared at La 
Fenice, Venice, as Tom Rakewell in this 
year’s revival of Stravinsky’s The 
Rake’s Progress 

¢ Colenton Freeman ’79, leading 
tenor with the Mexico City Opera, 
Hamburg State Opera, and other com- 
panies, and who is currently Luciano 
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Pavarotti’s “cover” in Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera in Philadelphia 

e Margaret Cusack ’75, soprano, 
who has been soloist with Loren 
Maazel and Luciano Berio and in the 
Florence May Festival and who this 
season has been singing at the New 
York City Opera 

e Edith Wiens ‘75, who has ap- 
peared as soloist with major orchestras 
in Europe and America under Seiji 
Ozawa, Michael Tilson Thomas, 
Helmuth Rilling, and others, and who 
will sing at the Teatro Colon in Buenos 
Aires, at the Glyndebourne Festival in 
England, and with the Cleveland Or- 
chestra next season 

¢ bass Nicholas Isherwood ’81, who, 
in September 1985, made his debut as 
leading bass at Covent Garden, Lon- 
don 

e Janet Cobb ’71, mezzo-soprano, 
who has sung in numerous houses in 
Germany and is now engaged at 
Opernhaus Kiel 

e Jody Rapport '79, who has ap- 
peared as leading soprano with the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra and with 
the Baltimore Opera Company 

e tenor Vincenzo Manno ‘70, who 
has sung with the Chicago Opera and 
other companies 

e soprano Andrea Cawelti ‘82, who 
won the 1985 national Loren I. Za- 
chary Society Opera Awards Auditions 
and who has recently been declared 
winner of the National Metropolitan 
Opera audition 

e Mark Moliterno '83, who was lead- 
ing baritone at Banff Summer Festival, 
1985, and who will be debuting as lead- 
ing baritone at the Aldeburgh Festival 
in England this summer 

A number of Miller’s Oberlin stu- 
dents have won district Metropolitan 
Opera Council auditions as well as Ful- 
bright awards. Over many years, 
many of his students have won district 
and regional competitions of the 
National Association of Teachers of 
Singing. 
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how to interpret the scientific data. That's 
why, Miller insists, “to be used properly 
the instruments must be in the hands of 
trained singers and not only in those of 
scientists.” 

Miller sees the use of instrumentation as 
the probable wave of the future in the 
training of singers. “The same kinds of ap- 
plications of scientific information have 
been going on in sports in the area of bio- 
mechanics—the videotaping of athletes, 
followed by slow-motion playbacks to ex- 
amine in detail what’s going on,” he says. 

“Today, some former Olympic records 
are achievable by high-school students, 
just as the overall level of singing today is 
better than ever because more of us have 
had good musical training, even though 
there may not be a greater number of 
singing superstars,’ Miller says. “The 
singer is really the vocal athlete. So if you 
want to study excellent vocal coordina- 
tion, the singer is the person to whom 
voice research must be directed; and vo- 


Equipment for a Vocal 
Laboratory 


Over the years, in addition to spec- 
trum analyzers and the fiberscope 
mentioned in the text, Miller has 
used other instruments in vocal-sci- 
ence research. Some (but not all) of 
this equipment he hopes to install in 
a vocal laboratory at Oberlin. 

¢ The electroglottograph. In 
the use of this instrument, harmless 
and unfelt electric impulses are sent 
through the thyroid cartilage; com- 
puter print-outs show how effi- 
ciently the larynx is responding to 
air flow and cordal closure in the 
onset of vocal production (attack). 

e Electromyography equip- 
ment. Electromyography involves 
electrodes placed outside the rib 
cage to measure abdominal muscle 
activity in singing, examining the 
singer’s chest-wall muscle balance 
during performance. 

¢ The fluoroscope. Producing 
an x-ray of the whole torso, the fluo- 
roscope shows the position of the di- 
aphragm at the beginning, middle, 
and end of a phrase. 

¢ The tomograph. This ma- 
chine produces a cross-sectional x- 
ray, showing the functioning of the 
larynx at different pitches during 
singing. 

* Videomonitors and camera, 
microphones. 
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cal science, which heretofore had concen- 
trated its attention on vocal pathology, is 
discovering that fact.” 

Although it is mistaken to assume that 
great voice teachers of the past ignored 
the scientific information of their age,” 
Miller says, “appreciation of the singing 
voice as a physical instrument had its first 
major impact on American vocal peda- 
gogy, as a result of a book by William Ven- 
nard, Singing: The Mechanism and the 
Technic, first published in 1949.” Miller es- 
timates that today vocal teachers may be 
about evenly divided between those who 
accept and those who reject the applica- 
tion of science to the study of the voice. 
Miller attributes the slow conversion to 
the scientific approach in some quarters 
at least partly to the fact that few voice 
teachers have the opportunity to conduct 
research themselves. However, the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of Singing 
has done much to disseminate factual in- 
formation in recent decades, he says. 

For five years Miller has been propos- 
ing the establishment of a vocal-arts labo- 
ratory—equipped with instruments that 
can measure various aspects of the sing- 
ing voice—in the Oberlin conservatory. 
Although he has been promised space (in 
nearby Peters Hall), he still needs about 
$50,000 to equip the laboratory with the 
necessary scientific instrumentation. In 
addition to using the laboratory for under- 
girding studio instruction, Miller would 
like to conduct research from the lab. Al- 
though he is widely published in the field 
of voice science as it relates to artistic 
singing, so far all of Miller’s research has 
been done off-campus, much of it out of 
the country. 

Miller envisions the lab providing an op- 
portunity for collaborating College physi- 
cists, acousticians, theater and speech 
specialists, and psychologists to share 
their fields of expertise. His proposal also 
calls for involving an otolaryngologist (a 
physician whose specialty is the ear, nose, 
and throat) and a speech pathologist, per- 
haps both from the Cleveland Clinic. Such 
collaboration is not simply trimming on 
the project, says Miller. “I’m not a scien- 
tist—I’m a performer and a teacher—I can 
only act as a member of a team in scien- 
tific research. Oberlin could well assume 
national leadership in research of the 
singing voice because of the potential 
here.” 

Not only would Oberlin voice students 
benefit from such a laboratory, Miller sug- 
gests, but others who depend on their 
voices for a living—actors, teachers, vocal 
coaches, and the clergy—could use the fa- 
cility to improve the use of their 
voices. L] 
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Sean Fri, Fifth in the Nation 


Sophomore diver Sean Fri placed fifth in 
the one-meter diving competition and 
ninth in the three-meter at the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association (NCAA) Di- 
vision III swimming and diving finals 
March 20-22 in Canton, Ohio. 

Fri, the North Coast Athletic Confer- 
ence (NCAC) champion and record-holder 
(452.7 points) in the three-meter, gained 
All-American status in both events at the 
nationals. In placing fifth in the one-meter, 
Fri tallied 403.90 points. In the three-me- 


Byron Beard, Oberlin’s all-time leading 
scorer, has received honorable mention from 
the National Association of Basketball 
Coaches. 
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ter competition Fri edged Rob Bridges 
from Kenyon (400.55 points) for ninth 
place with 400.15 points. 


Byron Beard 
Shatters Oberlin Records 


Senior forward Byron Beard, the all-time 
leading scorer in the 83-year history of 
basketball at Oberlin, has been named 
first team All-Great Lakes Region, adding 
one more accolade to his long list of 
achievements. Beard accumulated 2,013 
points in his four-year career and set six 
other records along the way. Over four 
years he had the highest field-goal per- 
centage (55.3), number of field goals (837), 
and number of free throws (339). During 
the season he set new records in points 
made (652), field-goal percentage (60.2), 
and points per game (24.1). 

In 1983 Beard earned Ohio Athletic 
Conference Freshman of the Year honors 
and first-team All-North Coast Athletic 
Conference honors in 1985 and 1986. 

A physical education/sociology major, 
Beard hopes to make coaching his career 
choice following graduation from Oberlin. 


Winter Sports Roundup 


Combined with Byron Beard’s expertise 
on the court was the exceptional skill and 
dedication of his teammates on the men’s 
basketball team. Senior Adrian Shaffer 
led the NCAC in rebounding for the sec- 
ond year in a row and received second 
team all-NCAC honors. For most of the 
season he led the league in field-goal per- 
centage. Junior Michael Brown, guard, 
led the league in steals and assists. The 
quickest man on the team, “no one in the 
conference can cover him man to man,” 
says assistant coach Punnel Gray. 

Coach Gray plans to improve the team’s 
outside shooting for next year. Leadership 
for next year’s team will come from 
Brown, junior Winston Little, sophomores 
Michael Sorrell, Said Aidid Ibrahim, and 
Reggie Beasley, and freshman Damon 
Higgins. 

The team finished the season 11-16. 


In women’s basketball senior Laura 
Gibson set a new NCAC single-game re- 
cord with 21 rebounds in a win over Deni- 
son University, and for the second year in 
a row she received honorable mention in 
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Rachel Hazen, the leading shot putter for the Oberlin Yeowomen, threw the shot for a distance 


of 32' 6", taking first place in a meet against the College of Wooster and Hiram College held 
April 16. She also took first place in the javelin event with a throw of 115' 6". 


the conference. Gibson also led the team 
in scoring with 14.2 points per game and 
in rebounding with 11.6 per game. First- 
year guard Lisa Robinson, senior forward 
3illie Streets, and sophomore Kate Ferrall 
often scored in double figures throughout 
the season. 

Early in the season in a match between 
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Oberlin and the College of Wooster, with 
Oberlin trailing 76-71 and only 16 sec- 
onds remaining in the game Robinson 
pumped in a 20-foot jump shot to close the 
gap to 76-73. She then stole the inbounds 
pass and while attempting to drive to the 
basket was fouled. After making both foul 
shots, she intercepted the ball and passed 


to Streets who faked out her Wooster de- 
fender and then put in the winning shot at 
the buzzer to give the team its first win of 
the year at 77-76. Wooster came into the 
game 3-0 in NCAC play, tied for first place 
with Allegheny College. The women’s 
team finished the season with a 3-13 
record. 


Another Oberlin College record was bro- 
ken when Rachel Hazen, in the first wom- 
en’s indoor track meet of the season, 
threw the shot put 35’ 1/2”, surpassing 
her own previous record of 32’. At the 
NCAC meet held at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity she finished third with a mark of 
34’ 4”. Carla McMillan won the 60-yard 
sprint with a time of 7.7 seconds and the 
300-yard in 39.50, setting a school mark 
for Oberlin. Distance runner Sarah Cox 
broke her own record in the two-mile 
with a time of 11:18.4. Carol Sticker and 
Miriam Kronberg tied for fourth place in 
the high jump at 4’ 8”. 

In the 440-yard run Sarah Appleby 
came in sixth with a time of 65.95 and co- 
captain Ellen Molotsky came in fifth in the 
60-yard hurdles with 9.90. Michele Brogu- 
nier was sixth in the two-mile run 
(12:23.6) and the mile relay team of Ap- 
pleby, Sticker, McMillan, and Debbie 
Hamilton finish with a time of 4:27.5 to 
place third. The team finished in fourth 
place at the conference meet. 


In a men’s indoor track meet held Feb- 
ruary / with Case Western Reserve Uni- 
versity and Ohio State University—Ma- 
rion, two Oberlin records were broken by 
captain George Smith. In the 300-yard run 
Smith lowered Harry Bonner’s (76) re- 
cord of 33.5 by three-tenths of a second. 
He then skimmed a full second off of 
George Van Buren’s 1978 mark of 53.2 in 
the 440-yard run. Smith didn't stop there. 
He won the 60-yard dash in 6.54 seconds 
and ran a leg on the 880-yard relay team. 

In the conference meet Smith and his 
relay teammates Russell Swann, David 
Austin, and Thomas Smallwood broke a 
new Oberlin record with a time of 
1:35.33, which put them in second place. 
In the 60-yard dash, Smith finished .07 
seconds behind the winner, whose time of 
6.50 set a new conference record. Smith's 
time of 6.57 seconds was just .03 seconds 
behind NCAA qualifying time. Co-captain 
Nick Marshall won the two-mile in 
9:34.78, Max Ryan took fifth in the 600- 
yard run (1:16.89), and Kwasi Diehl came 
in fourth in the mile (4:31.55). The mile 
relay team took fifth place with a time of 
oS Wg 
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The men’s swim team finished 4-4 in 
dual-meet competition over the season. 
Paced by sophomore diver Sean Fri, sen- 
ior Alex Wilson, and sophomore Don An- 
derson, the team finished fifth in the 
NCAC meet held in Oberlin. Fri took first 
in the three-meter competition and 
placed second in the one-meter dive. 
Wilson finished 11th in the 200-yard 
breaststroke, and ninth in the 100-yard 
breaststroke and in the 200-yard individ- 
ual medley (I.M.). Anderson took 10th in 
the 50-yard freestyle event, and freshman 
David Airey took 10th in the 100-yard 
backstroke, 11th in the 200-yard back- 
stroke, and 12th in the 200 I.M. 


The women’s swim team took a sixth- 
place finish in the NCAC meet. Junior 
Nancy Misener took 7th in the 100-yard 
fly event and 11th in the 200 fly. Kathy 
Gwilym finished 13th in the 1,650-yard 
freestyle and Lisl Prater took 13th in the 
200-yard breaststroke. The team finished 
the season 3-5 overall. 


Right-hander freshman Jerry Carter went 
7 1/3 innings in a 7-4 match with Ashland 
College in which he scattered three hits and 
struck out six batters. Carter is the leading 
team pitcher with three wins and one loss. 
He leads in strike-outs and has the lowest 
earned run querage. 


The fencing club finished the season at 
the Great Lakes Division Championship 
held at Lawrence University in Appleton, 
Wisconsin, March | and 2. Three epee 
and three foil fencers competed against 
two of the top fencing schools in the na- 
tion, Notre Dame and Wayne State uni- 
versities, along with the University of De- 
troit, University of Chicago, and several 
other schools. 

Dan Rees and Patrick Smithies placed 
in the first two rounds of epee competi- 
tion. Ted Donley made it to the third 
round, placing between 8th and 16th 
overall. In the foil competition, Rich Daw- 
son made it through the first two rounds 
and Westrich made it to the finals, placing 
fifth overall. 

This season the epee team defeated 
Notre Dame, Cleveland State, Carnegie- 
Mellon, Kent State, and Case Western Re- 
serve universities. The foil team defeated 
Carnegie-Mellon, Case Western Reserve, 
Kent State, and Tri-State University. At the 
Ohio Individuals Championship Smithies 
placed first in epee; Dawson and Dave 
Hatch placed fifth and fourth, respec- 
tively, in foil. 


During the season the ice hockey club 
team beat Baldwin-Wallace twice and 
Kenyon College once. With over 30 par- 
ticipants, including students, faculty, and 
recreation-club members, the two-year- 


old team had a successful season, accord- 
ing to captain/goalie and intramural/club 
sports director and recreation supervisor 
Jeff White. Particularly strong on defense 
were senior football player Jim Sedlacek 
and junior soccer goalie Paul Andrichuk. 
Sophomore Denny Flood, also of the soc- 
cer team, played with great control and 
speed in the left-wing position. 

Next year White expects the ice hockey 
club to join a club sport league which will 
include John Carroll and Cleveland State 
universities, Baldwin-Wallace and Ken- 
yon colleges, and the College of Wooster. 
This year, the Oberlin team finished with 
a 3-5 record. 


Spring Standings 

To get a head start on the spring season 
the baseball, tennis, and women’s la- 
crosse teams spent a week in the Sun Belt 
competing against other teams. The base- 
ball squad traveled to Virginia and North 
Carolina, both tennis teams were in Kis- 
simmee, Florida, and the women’s la- 
crosse team was in St. Petersburg, Florida. 


Last year’s women’s tennis team fin- 
ished 7-3 and tied for second in the NCAC. 
Coach Michelle Ennis fields another com- 
petitive team this year with returning top 
singles players Sangheeta Jhaveri and 
Mena Colucci, along with senior Sheri 
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Ashcraft. The doubles team of Jhaveri 
and Colucci is expected to do very well in 
the conference. Amy Dawson and Yoon 
Kim add more depth to the team. 


The men’s tennis team has all new play- 
ers in the top five singles positions. Lead- 
ing players are juniors Al Brown and 
Raphael Leeman, and freshmen Connie 
Partsch and Ted Madison. Their record 
last year was 4-4. 


Coach Heather Setzler is in the midst of 
rebuilding the women’s lacrosse team. 
“We have to replace the majority of our 
starters from last year who have since 
graduated, including All-American Berna- 
dette Delgado,” explains Setzler. The top 
players for the Yeowomen are Robin Car- 
din, Jenny Patterson, and Jill Shulman. 
Cardin scored 15 goals and had two as- 
sists as a freshman last season, but was 
moved to goalie this season. 


The men’s lacrosse team has a strong 
defense this season with returning All- 
NCAC performer Chris Wofford, Jr., and 
starter Marty Gurnsey. Twenty-one play- 
ers from last year’s squad have returned 
to play this season along with 10 fresh- 
men. At the attack positions Coach Jim 
Donovan '61 placed senior Scott Brawley 
and co-captain Harold Picken. Last year’s 
leading scorer, Mike Morse, returned to 
his midfield spot, along with co-captains 
Paul Tisdel and Jeff Andrick. In the goalie 
position is Eric Lufkin. 

In the first two matches of the season 
Oberlin beat Mt. Union 12-1 and Witten- 
berg 10-4. Brawley had nine goals in two 
games and Morse had three. 


“We've gotten some much-needed pitch- 
ing help and should be okay once the 
freshmen have gotten their feet wet,” 
says the baseball team coach Curt Kar- 
pinski. Returning all-league players for 
the Yeomen include NCAC batting cham- 
pion and catcher Joe Johnson (.459), who 
was chosen NCAC Baseball Player of the 
Week in April; center-fielder Brad Dill 
(.301); second baseman John D’Egidio 
(.289); shortstop Eric Phillips (329); and 
pitcher/third baseman/shortstop Frank 
DeSmit (3.96 ERA). 

Adding to that seasoned experience is 
senior pitcher Bill Hirshorn, left-fielder 
David Kahoun, right-fielder Calvin Kuech- 
ler (13 stolen bases last year), freshman 
Joe D’Egidio, and sophomore Orlando 
Knauss. 
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University. 


In two back-to-back double headers 
with Case Western, Oberlin won 8-4, 8-5, 
14-5, and 12-8, then proceeded to win an- 
other game against Baldwin-Wallace (6-5), 
giving them a 5-1 record in the NCAC in 
the beginning of the season. The Yeomen 
have eight players hitting over the .300 
mark, giving Oberlin a .339 team batting 
average. Hirshorn leads the pitchers with 
a 3-2 record and a 3.10 ERA. DeSmit is 
second with a 1-0 record, two saves, anda 
5.12 ERA. Carter has a 2-1 record and a 
5.89 ERA. In the 6-4 win over Allegheny, 
Carter scattered six hits, struck out four, 
and walked one batter. 


Men’s track coach Joe Gurtis returns 
NCAC point scorer Keith Brown in javelin 
and discus and George Smith in the 100- 
and 200-yard run. The 4 x 100 relay team 
of Smith, Thomas Smallwood, Russell 
Swann, and David Austin expect to have 
a successful record-breaking season as 
well as senior Nick Marshall in the dis- 


George Kim manages to keep possession of the ball in a lacrosse match against Denison 


tance races and Max Ryan in the middle- 
distance races. Marshall recently set a 
new Oberlin College record in the 5,000- 
meter run (15:25), breaking the 1980 re- 
cord of 15:32.04 set by Louis Grace. 


In women’s track distance runner Sarah 
Cox is expected to finish in the top three 
in the NCAC in the 3,000- and 5,000-meter 
runs. Sprinter Carla McMillan, who won 
the NCAC indoor title in the 60- and 300- 
yard event, should do as well in her out- 
door track events. Javelin throwers Ra- 
chel Hazen and Sarah Young finished 
one-two in last year’s NCAC outdoor finals 
and are favored to come out on top of the 
field again this year. Debbie Hamilton and 
heptathlete Ellen Molotsky are among the 
10 first-year students who have a great 
impact on this year’s squad, according to 
Coach Mary Culhane. “We've got some 
eager beavers in the freshman class,” says 
Culhane, who expects a very successful 
season. 
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ALUMNI ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Gilbert and Sullivan 
and Oberlin Reunite 


Ever since Ellen Uhrbrock ’51 looked up 
from the corpse of a cat in biology lab and 
remarked, “There must be something bet- 
ter than this,” the Oberlin student experi- 
ence has been enriched by the presence 
of the Oberlin College Gilbert & Sullivan 
Players. Well over a thousand Oberlin stu- 
dents have been involved in G&S produc- 
tions through the years, both in Oberlin 
and, for 16 years in the ’50s and '60s, on 
Cape Cod; thousands more have enjoyed 
their performances. It is probably fair to 
say that seldom, if ever, has a single pussy- 
cat had such a permanent impact on the 
cultural life of the Oberlin community. 
This past winter Ellen helped usher in a 
new era of alumni activities when she and 
classmate Allan Garb 51, who with Ellen 
cofounded G&S, returned to the cam- 
pus—along with three dozen or so other 


John Roberts 


55 sings the nightmare SONE 
from lolanthe at the first Gilbert & Sullivan 
Reunion, held this winter 
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Paul Levi ’63 conducts the G&S Reunion chorus during the rehearsal for Sufficiently Decayed. 


G&S alumni—for the first Oberlin Gilbert 
& Sullivan Reunion January 31—February 
Zi 

Unlike most alumni reunions, which are 
centered around the years during which 
the former students attended college to- 
gether, this reunion brought together 
alumni from four decades who shared an 
interest in a common activity. Older 
alumni had a chance to see what had 
come of the legacy they had left; younger 
alumni—and current students, who were 
staging a production of The Gondoliers 
that very weekend—had a chance to 
reach back and see how it all began. The 
stunning success of the weekend suggests 
that the same idea should be tried with 
other groups—for example, co-opers and 
the Review staff. 

Memorable moments from the G&S re- 
union included the cast party following 
the final performance of The Gondoliers, 
where the older alumni were astonished 
to discover that the traditional cast-party 
entertainment—a short, witty parody of 
the then-current production—has been 
replaced in the 1980s by a bluegrass 
combo and a highly spirited version of the 
Virginia reel. The more adventurous 


alumni joined in, with varying degrees of 
success and heavy breathing. 

Also memorable was a time of yarn- 
spinning after the reunion dinner at the 
Oberlin College Inn. It began when Ellen 
and Al agreed to describe the formation 
of G&S. Then, one by one, other reu- 
nioners recounted what G&S had been 
like during their years at Oberlin and 
what it had meant to them. It was a mov- 
ing hour and a half—a gentle but impor- 
tant reminder that much of what alumni 
carry with them from the campus and 
store within their hearts and memories 
occurs outside the classroom. 

Perhaps the most memorable aspect of 
the weekend was the Gilbert & Sullivan 
Reunion Review (entitled Sufficiently De- 
cayed) Sunday afternoon in Warner Cen- 
ter. Some returning alumni volunteered in 
advance to recreate triumphs from their 
past; nearly everyone agreed to serve in 
the chorus. Jeff Caldwell 85 coordinated 
the production; Paul Levi ’63 provided a 
firm beat for the more complicated cho- 
ruses; Smith Brittingham ‘60 provided a 
narrative to give continuity and purpose 
to the proceedings. Student members of 
the present G&S company provided re- 
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hearsal assistance, accompaniment, and 
extra voices as needed. After a day of re- 
hearsals and a run-through Sunday morn- 
ing, Sufficiently Decayed opened to a ca- 
pacity house. Some of the participants are 
pictured in these pages. Others, not pic- 
tured, included Bill Kloss 62, who hadn't 
sung in public for over 20 years, and Carl 
Bewig ‘62, who had. Also singing were 
Jean Piatak ’85, Maile Mills Cuddy ’56, Jo- 
anne Boon Ando ’56, who with Richard 
Swain '64, sang the title lyric from the The 
Mikado and many other songs. In the au- 
dience, to everyone’s delight, was 
Dorothy Boyers, wife of the late W. 
Hayden Boyers, the acknowledged “great 
progenitor” of Oberlin G&S. The produc- 
tion was magical, if not, in fact, a minor 
miracle. The triumphs were recreated, 
and the audience was enchanted. Nearly 
two months later, Alumni Association 
staff is still hearing from members of the 
Oberlin community that Sufficiently De- 
cayed provided one of the most pleasant 
Sunday afternoons in a long, long time. 

For anyone who wants to check them 
out, video tapes (VHS) of the show are 
available from the Alumni Association of- 
fice ($20); stereo cassettes are also avail- 
able ($10). 

That the G&S Players will have another 


reunion in the not-too-distant future is cer- 
tain. The Alumni Association invites those 
of you who would like to see similar activ- 
ity-centered reunions involving other 
Oberlin groups to make your interests 
known to the alumni office. 
—Midge Wood Brittingham ’60 
Executive Director 
Oberlin Alumni Association 


Frank Porath ’58 recreates his role as King Gama in Princess Ida for the performance in 
Warner Center of the Gilbert & Sullivan Reunion review. 


Patti Childs Applegate ’65 sings for the G&S 
Reunion production; in the background are 
junior Chris Ertelt at the piano, Jeff Caldwell 
85, director, and Smith Brittingham ’60, nar- 
rator. 
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ASOC Visitors Include 
First Scholar in 
New Lecture Series 


Ann Matter ’71, the first scholar to be in- 
vited back on the Distinguished Graduate 
Lecture Series, spoke on campus in Febru- 
ary as one of eight alumni to return re- 
cently on the ASOC (Alumni in Service to 
Oberlin College) program. The title of her 
talk was “The Interpretation of the Song 
of Songs in the Twelfth Century: Pure 
Lust?” She met with women majoring in 
religion and in Jewish and Near Eastern 
studies and discussed career opportunities 
for women scholars in the field of religion. 

Early in December Franco Farina '77 
(incorrectly listed with the Class of 1978 in 
the “Conservatory News” class notes of 
the winter issue of the OAM) talked to stu- 
dents about making a career in a large- 
city environment. 

Director of comedy-program develop- 
ment for Showtime/The Movie Channel, 
Gary Keeper '73, was on campus also in 
early December to present a career semi- 
nar entitled “How to Get Inlaid on Holly- 
wood Boulevard.” He met individually 
with writing hopefuls on how to prepare 
and submit scripts for TV series. 

Jeff Levi ’75 was also on campus in De- 
cember as a participant in a two-day con- 
ference on AIDS. Levi, Washington repre- 
sentative of the National Gay Task Force, 
spoke on the political impact of the epi- 


ASOC visitor Franco Farina 


ASOC visitor Gary Keeper ’73 


demic, its effects on civil rights, and pro- 
jections for the future. The conference 
was sponsored by Allen Memorial Hospi- 
tal, the Oberlin Board of Education, the 
College’s Office of Chaplains, and several 
other College organizations. Topics cov- 
ered were the causes, symptoms, trans- 


mission, contagion, diagnosis, treatment, 
and prevention of AIDS as well as its so- 
cial, psychological, and political implica- 
tions. 

In February the conservatory spon- 
sored a visit by Milton Stevens ’64, princi- 
pal trombonist of the National Symphony 
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ASOC visitor Milton Stevens ’64 


Orchestra in Washington, D.C., and a 
former Oberlin conservatory faculty 
member. As the first presenter in a spring 
series of classes taught by leading U.S. 
musicians, Stevens taught a master class, 
discussed career development and mak- 
ing tapes for orchestral auditions, and 
coached students performing orchestral 
excerpts. Stevens is adjunct professor at 
Catholic University and performs fre- 
quently as soloist and ensemble member 
with numerous orchestras, including the 
Boston Pops and the Boston Symphony. 

In early March the campus was treated 
to two performances by actor Dwight Col- 
lins ’°74 of his one-man theater piece, 
“Dark Symphony,” which traces the as- 
similation of African cultures and the 
transformation of Africans into Afro- 
Americans through dramatic readings of 
masterpieces of the Harlem Renaissance. 

David Harris ’60, chief of the genetics 
section at Children’s Mercy Hospital in 
Kansas City, Missouri, and professor of pe- 
diatrics and life sciences at the University 
of Missouri, spent two days on campus in 
March. He gave a biology seminar, 
“Screening and the Population Genetics of 
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Galactosemia Genes” and then spoke with 
students on being a genetic counselor. 
—M.WB. 


Winter Term Projects 
Popular Year after Year 


Of the 120 off-campus winter-term proj- 
ects designed by alumni for Oberlin stu- 
dents, several continue to be especially 
popular each year. These are three of the 
students’ favorites. 

Physician Douglas B. Kirkpatrick ’65 
takes students with an interest in neuro- 
science with him as observers on his 
rounds as a neurosurgeon in Provo, Utah. 
With the College now offering a major in 
neuroscience, the project that Kirkpatrick 
has directed for the last five years will 
probably continue to appeal. 

In Dupree, South Dakota, Dwight W. 
Call 68 has been involving students in 
Sioux Indian culture for six years. Placed 
with the YMCA, students are housed in 
homes of Sioux YMCA members and in 
church meeting houses. 

Paul Irish ’73 has offered internships 
with the America Committee on Africa/ 
The Africa Fund in New York City for four 
years. Interns participate in a wide variety 
of activities, including labor analysis, co- 
ordination of international seminars, 
preparation of fact sheets, distribution of 
publications, and implementation of edu- 
cational campaigns. 

Another popular winter-term project is 
the congressional internship. In all the 
years that the program has been in effect, 
the Washington, D.C., alumni group has 
supplied free or inexpensive housing for 
students. This year Al Sprow '41 coordi- 
nated the effort, finding homes, collecting 
information, rectifying problems, and be- 
ing overall guardian angel of the process. 
The following very loyal alumni housed 
18 Oberlin students this past January 
(some of them have generously housed 
students year after year): Dorothy Rock- 
well Avery ’55, Henry and Susan Yates 
Beale ’65/’66, Linda Hoffman Dwyer ’66, 
Sarah Geer ’73, Alan and Susan Margolis 
Houseman ’65/’66, Mark Israel 759, 
Camille Larson ’69, Ruthan Harris Oven- 
shire ’63, Patricia Petty 78, and Vivian 
Hopkins Sewell ’68. 

Thanks go to the alumni who prepare 
projects as well as to those who provide 
housing. Alumni who want to be part of 
next year’s winter term should see the ad 
in the “Class Notes” section for more in- 


formation. 
—M.WB. 


Alumni Support System 
Active in 30 Regions 


Over 30 areas of the country now have 
both regional conveners and admissions 
rep coordinators. Several have summer- 
job coordinators, phonathon, and special- 
events chairs as well. 

Volunteers are discovering that Oberlin 
alumni enjoy getting together and work- 
ing toward a common goal. Activity 
seems to beget activity, and the name of 
Oberlin College is spreading across the 
land. 

Bob Hopkins ’70 in Portland and Al 
Bentley '67 in Seattle imported Professor 
Richard Levin of the Biology Department 
to the Northwest in January. He ad- 
dressed alumni and friends in each city, 
giving a talk titled “A Few Modern Mira- 
cles: The Ethical Dilemma of Scientific 
Progress.” 

In Phoenix during January, Michel 
Singher, professor of orchestral conduct- 
ing, held a two-hour workout with the 
Phoenix Youth Symphony, a group of 65 
aspiring musicians, mostly high-school ju- 
niors and seniors. The workout was fol- 
lowed by an alumni reception for the stu- 
dents, parents, and friends, organized by 
Roy McClendon ’50. Singher was in the 
area for a guest appearance with the Ar- 
izona Opera’s production of Manon in 
Phoenix and Tucson. 

Heather Carrell ’73 organized a pro- 
spective students’ party in Providence, 
Rhode Island, during Oberlin’s winter 
break. By also inviting current first-year 
Oberlin students home for the break, Car- 
rell was able to give the high-school sen- 
iors the advantage of first-hand accounts 
of current OC student life. 

Alumni in Miami organized a potluck at 
the home of Gene and Barbara Whitman 
Rostov '61/'61 in January. Alumni from a 
wide range of eras participated, from 
members of the Class of 1930 to four cur- 
rent students and their parents. 

Compiling and printing the Oregon 
Alumni Directory was the gigantic under- 
taking of Julia Hail Ferreira ’51. This is the 
second time this alumna has produced a 
directory for Oregonians, the first being in 
1980. The directory is available for $4. 

In Boston Professor Geoffrey Blodgett 
‘03 presented the Oberlin alumni group 
with his lecture and slide show entitled 
“Oberlin Architecture” in March, while 
President S. Frederick Starr addressed 
alumni and admitted students at a party in 
Washington, D.C., in April. 

—Elizabeth Kirker Culberson °53 

Director, Alumni Regional Activities 
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Enrollment of 
Legacies 


Eight of the 39 alumni children posed for their picture on the steps of Wilder this spring. In the 
front row (left to right) are: John Biebel (father: Charles D. Biebel 62), Liz Erion (mother: Carol 
McKenney Erion ’65), Karen Prezioso (mother: J. Susan Graham ’58), and Janice Koistinen 
(mother: Carolyn Epstein Koistinen '57). In the second row are: Mark Herron (father: Charles F 
Herron '57), Tom White (father: John A. White ’54), Ben Foster (parents: William L. Foster and 
Nancy Kendall Foster '66/°65; grandparents: John D. Kendall and Catherine Wolff Kendall 
I9/'42), and Stephen Powell (parents: David L. Powell and Margaret Sealock Powell '48/'58). 
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Director of Admissions 


Thirty-nine sons and daughters of Oberlin 
alumni are among the Class of 1989, rep- 
resenting 4.2 percent of the new-students 
population. Although 125 alumni children 
applied in both 1984 and 1985, this fall’s 
enrollment of legacies is five fewer than in 
September 1984. 

The College welcomes applications 
from alumni children, and the Admissions 
Office is eager to increase their represen- 
tation in future freshman classes. [| 


Not pictured in the photograph are: 
Rachel L. Amdur 
(parents: Mark Amdur and Linda 
Swisher Amdur '66/’66) 
Paul J. Bergstraesser 
(father: Edward W. Bergstraesser '66) 
Alex Blumberg 
(father: Richard Blumberg '58) 
Deborah L. Clark 
(mother: Dorothy Fielder Clark ’55) 
Christopher A. Donaldson 
(mother: Tacie Arnold Hampton ‘76 
grandparents: Paul Arnold and Sarah 
Clagett Arnold ’40/'41) 
Ellen R. Doudna 
(parents: Martin Doudna and Dorothy 
Williams Doudna °52/’52 grandfather: 
Harold N. Williams ’21 great-grandpar- 
ents: Frank Williams and Blanche Riche 
Williams '92/'94) 
Thomas E. Fontana 
(mother: Gloria Jacobs Fontana '59) 
Kirsten A. Hagstrom 
(parents: David D. Hagstrom and Ann 
Hixson Hagstrom ’62/’63 grandmother: 
Sara Campbell Hixson °30) 
David A. Hatch 
(parents: George Hatch and Deborah 
Sobol Hatch ’64/’64) 
Nancy L. Heingartner 
(parents: Alexander Heingartner and 
Elinor Bower Heingartner '52/°53) 
Michael S. Hobbs 
(mother: JoAnn Hagele Hobbs 60) 
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Stephen D. Kelly 
(mother: Nancy Swearingen Kelly '59 
grandmother: Norma Dyer Swearingen 
23) 
James E. Kingdon 
(parents: John W. Kingdon and Kirsten 
Berg Kingdon ’62/’63) 
Aaron M. Kirtz 
(mother: Mary Krywokulsky Kirtz ’67) 
David A. Makman 
(father: Richard S. Makman ’56) 
Carl C. Miller 
(mother: Barbara Schwartz Miller ’63) 
Burke H. Nelson 
(father: Peter J. Nelson ’50) 
Anne M. Reid 
(mother: Margaret Aughey Reid ’52) 
Kenneth E. Rich 
(parents: Robert R. Rich and Gayle Tay- 
lor Rich ’62/’63) 
Louise J. Robertson 
(father: Robert H. Robertson ’43) 
Cynthia L. Sanford 
(parents: Thomas Sanford and Marilyn 
Wilmore Sanford '62/'62) 
Jody A. Schwarz 
(father: John E. Schwarz ’61) 
Katherine J. Seltzer 
(father: Carl L. Seltzer ’60) 
Elizabeth A. Skala 
(father: Martin Skala '56) 
Deborah A. Smith 
(parents: Wade Smith and Muriel Hagen 
Smith ’59/’59 grandparents: Wade 
Smith and Helen Kilgore Smith °33/°31) 
Thomas M. Steele 
(mother: Emily Stephens Steele ’60) 
Steven N. Steury 
(parents: Steven R. Steury and Jane 
Havell ’62/'61) 
Juliet P. Stumpf 
(mother: Dorothy Dockett Stumpf ’61) 
Adrian V. Sudhalter 
(father: Richard M. Sudhalter ’60) 
Katherine M. Wiley 
(mother: Mary Puffer Wiley '64) 
Alexander J. Wolf 
(father: James B. Wolf '54) 
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Trustee Philips’s Service 
Is Recognized 


College trustee Jesse Philips "37 has re- 
ceived the distinguished service award in 
private-sector trusteeship from the Asso- 
ciation of Governing Boards (AGB), a non- 
profit organization representing nearly 
1,600 college and university campuses. 
The association annually presents two 
awards to trustees, one in the private and 
the other in the public sector. Philips has 
served on Oberlin’s board of trustees 
since 1968; in addition, he is chair of the 
board of trustees of the University of Day- 
ton. 

Philips received the MBA from Harvard 
in 1939. In 1957 he founded Philips Indus- 
tries, and he is chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer of that company. He currently 
serves on the boards of trustees of the 
Dayton Art Institute, the Cincinnati Opera 
Association, and the American Music 
Scholarship Association, and on many 
other community and state boards. His 
many gifts to Oberlin include $1,000,000 
for Philips Gymnasium. At that building’s 
dedication he said, “I was graduated from 
Oberlin with the maximum in debt, with a 
strong sense of values, and the hope that 
some day I would be able to pay it all 
back” (OAM July/August 1971). 

The AGB award, which also includes a 
$5,000 gift to Oberlin College, was pre- 
sented March 16 at the association’s an- 
nual meeting in San Diego. March was an 
award-filled month for Philips: on the 
20th, at the U.S. Department of State, he 
received the International Ambassador 
Award from Sister Cities International; it 
was presented by Senator Howard M. 
Metzenbaum. On the 25th in New York, at 
Financial World Magazine’s 12th annual 
CEO-of-the-year awards ceremony, he 
was a second-place bronze-award winner 
in his industry. 


Oberlin Receives $250,000 
in Challenge Grants for 
Faculty, Course Development 
Oberlin College has received a challenge 
grant of $250,000 from the William and 
Flora Hewlett Foundation of Menlo Park, 
California, and the Andrew W. Mellon 
Foundation of New York City. 

The purpose of the grant, consisting of 
$125,000 from each foundation, is to 
strengthen presidential leadership at th 
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College by endowing a president's discre- 
tionary fund, the primary use of which 
will be to support faculty and curricular 
development. Oberlin will be required to 
raise $750,000 to match the grant, creat- 
ing an endowed fund of $1,000,000. 

Oberlin president S. Frederick Starr 
says that the College has already met two- 
thirds of the $750,000 matching require- 
ment through a partial distribution of 
$500,000 from a trust established by the 
estate of Beatty B. Williams, an 1899 grad- 
uate of the College who died in 1969. Wil- 
liams, who lived in Mount Vernon, Ohio, 
and was president of the Cooper-Besse- 
mer Corporation there, served on the Col- 
lege’s board of trustees for more than 25 
years. 

Starr will use the income from the fund 
in the 1986-87 school year to support cur- 
riculum development at the College 
through an internal grants program, des- 
ignating one or two areas of curricular de- 
velopment each year for which faculty 
members may request support. Accord- 
ing to the terms of the grant, he also may 
use the income to commission studies of 
academic programs, especially across de- 
partmental lines, and to support long- 
range curricular planning. The income 
also may be used for other purposes. 

This is Oberlin’s first grant from the Wil- 
liam and Flora Hewlett Foundation. The 
College has received several other grants 
from the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation, 
including $350,000 in 1984 to initiate a 
program of interdisciplinary colloquia for 
first- and second-year students. The Col- 
lege will have three years to raise the re- 
maining matching funds. 


Chiego Named Director of 
Allen Memorial Art Museum 


William J. Chiego, chief curator of the 
North Carolina Museum of Art in Raleigh, 
North Carolina, has been appointed direc- 
tor of the Allen Memorial Art Museum, ef- 
fective August 15. According to Cleveland 
Museum of Art director Evan Turner, 
Chiego has had “a wide range of experi- 
ence in the American museum world 
which will prove invaluable to Oberlin 
and the future development of its mu- 
seum. His fine sense of standards will in- 
evitably have a healthy impact upon the 
development of the museum’s collection 
ind its use by the College family and by 


William J. Chiego 


the residents of northeastern Ohio.” 


A native of Newark, New Jersey, Chiego 
graduated from the University of Virginia 
with a B.A. degree in history and went on 
to earn both the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees 
in art history from Case Western Reserve 
University. He served as associate curator 
of European paintings at the Toledo Mu- 
seum of Art from 1974 to 1976 and cura- 
tor (1976-78) and then chief curator (1978- 
82) of the Portland Art Museum. He has 
been chief curator of the North Carolina 
Museum of Art since August 1982; in that 
position he has overall responsibility for 
the museum’s permanent collection and 
exhibition program, including acquisi- 
tions, research and publication, and pre- 
sentation as well as care and interpreta- 
tion of art works through the departments 
of conservation and education. 

Chiego is married to Elizabeth Lee, 
daughter of Sherman E. Lee, former 
Cleveland Museum of Art director; they 
have two children. 


Students Win Grants 
for Summer Study 


Three students have received grants from 
the National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties (NEH) under its younger scholars pro- 
gram, which provides a total of $2,200 for 
a summer project, $1,800 for the student, 
and $400 for the project advisor. First- 
year student Laura Albert will compare 
the fictional people created by the 19th- 
century novelist Melville in 7ypee and 
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Omoo with their historic counterparts liv- 
ing on the Marquesan Islands. Her faculty 
advisor is Jack Glazier, professor of an- 
thropology. 

Sophomore Seth Rosenthal will study 
the Good Neighbor Policy—US foreign 
policy during Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
presidency—as it affected Brazil and Ar- 
gentina. His faculty advisor is Clayton 
Koppes, professor of history. 

Lauren Shohet, now in her fourth year 
of a double-degree program, will spend 
the summer studying compositions of ba- 
roque composer Elisabeth-Claude Jac- 
quet de la Guerre to see how such factors 
as formal, harmonic, rhythmic, melodic, 
and textural structures in composition af- 
fect the meaning of the libretti. Her proj- 
ect director is Suzanne Cusick, who was 
visiting assistant professor of music his- 
tory last semester. Shohet says that Jac- 
quet de la Guerre was highly respected by 
her contemporaries but has only recently 
been rediscovered by musicologists. 


Alumnus Is Luce Scholar 


Lester L. Barclay '81 has been selected by 
the Henry Luce Foundation of New York 
City to be a Luce Scholar. He is one of 15 
“young Americans of outstanding prom- 
ise” selected by the Luce Foundation to be 
sent to the Far East for a year-long profes- 
sional apprenticeship under the guidance 
of leading Asians. 

Barclay, who is Oberlin’s first Luce 
scholar, served a three-year term on the 
College board of trustees as a class 
trustee. A native of Chicago, he attended 
law school at Case Western Reserve Uni- 
versity and earned the law degree in 
1984. He is now in private law practice in 
Chicago. 

During his years at Oberlin, Barclay 
was selected to work in Washington, D.C., 
as a lobbyist for the U.S. Student Associa- 
tion and focused on issues involving edu- 
cational programs for disadvantaged stu- 
dents. In his role as lobbyist, he prepared 
and presented testimony before both the 
U.S. House of Representatives and Senate 
on the Reauthorization of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act and was effective in influenc- 
ing the Carter administration to increase 
its budget request to Congress for pro- 
grams for disadvantaged students by $10 
million. 

In 1980 he was a primary organizer of a 
highly publicized underground-railroad 
winter-term project funded by the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities 
(NEH) and featuring the role of Oberlin in 
the antislavery movement. For this pro} 
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When former Congresswoman Shirley Chisholm delivered the keynote address at a 
two-day campus conference on affirmative action, she kept company with three alum- 
nae who returned to campus also as guest speakers for the conference: Amy Gittler 
72 (below, left), Johnetta Cole ’57 (above, left), and Niara Sudarkasa ’57 (above, 
right). Entitled “Affirmative Action 1986: Analysis and Dialogue,” and held April 17 
and 18, the conference—which included presentations by Oberlin College administra- 
tors—addressed the practical value of affirmative action from ethical, legal, sociolog- 
ical, and economic perspectives. A 1972 contender for the Democratic presidential 
nomination, Chisholm currently holds the Purington Chair at Mount Holyoke College. 

Joining Chisholm and others on a panel responding to a lecture by Robert Destro, 
commissioner of the U.S. Civil Rights Commission, was Amy Gittler, an attorney for 
the Arizona Center for Law in the Public Interest, in Phoenix, Arizona. (See the Fall 
1983 OAM for a report on how Gittler argued and won a historic civil-rights case 
before the U.S. supreme court.—Ed.) 

Gittler also presented “Is Comparable Worth Viable?” concurrently with Johnetta 
Cole’s presentation, “Curriculum Development: Linkages between Black and Wom- 
en’s Studies.” Cole is professor of anthropology at Hunter College. 

Niara Sudarkasa, associate vice president for academic affairs and professor of 
anthropology at the University of Michigan, spoke on problems and prospects for 
hiring women and blacks in higher education. 

The event was the third Ohio conference on issues facing women and blacks who 
are faculty members and administrators in higher education. 


Photo by Edsel Little 
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Artist Ivy-Jane Edmondson Starr poses beside her recently completed portrait of 


teacher-statesman John Mercer Langston, Class of 1849, which now hangs in the Cox 
Administration Building. The artist is the mother of Oberlin president S. Frederick 
Starr. Langston, the first black to be admitted to practice before the U.S. Supreme 
Court, was also the first dean of law at Howard University, ambassador to Haiti, and 
the first president of Virginia State University. The middle school in the town of 
Oberlin bears his name, as do a university and town in Oklahoma and public schools 
in Oklahoma, Missouri, Virginia, and the District of Columbia. 


ect, nine Oberlin students retraced the 
steps fugitive slaves would have taken in 
order to travel on foot from Kentucky to 
Oberlin. Barclay wrote the NEH grant 
proposal and coordinated the activities of 
the nine participants. During his senior 
year, Barclay was elected chairman of 
ABUSUA, the association for black stu- 
dents. 

Barclay is married to Oberlin alumna 
Sue Johnson '82, an administrator at Oak 
Forest (Illinois) Hospital. 

“The distinguishing feature of the Luce 
scholars program,” says its campus repre- 
sentative Dale Johnson, professor of East 
Asian studies, “is that it is directed to- 
wards those who are not Asian specialists 
In fact, students of Asian studies or of in 
ternational affairs are 


cluded in favor of young men and women 
with professional interests that may range 
anywhere from architecture to zoology.” 
He adds that the program is experiential 
rather than academic. “No academic 
credit is involved and participants are not 
normally enrolled in academic institu- 
tions. Rather, the heart of the program lies 
in the internships and job placements that 
are arranged for each scholar on the basis 
of individual career interests, experience, 
training, and general background.” 

The Luce Foundation was established 
in 1936 by the late Henry R. Luce, cofoun- 
der and editor-in-chief of Time Incorpo- 
rated, as a tribute to his parents, Dr. 
Henry Winters Luce and Elizabeth Root 
Luce, Presbyterian missionaries and edu- 

‘tors In China at the turn of the century. 
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New Faculty Positions, 
New Majors, 
Disbanded Department 


Full-time teachers of women’s studies, en- 
vironmental studies, and Latin-American 
history, all of them in continuing (tenure- 
track) positions, will be coming to the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences next year or the 
year after. Some expansion in the Con- 
servatory of Music is also likely in order to 
help meet some previously identified cur- 
ricular needs in the areas of jazz, accom- 
panying, and performance on authentic 
historical instruments. The planned ex- 
pansion is made possible by outside funds 
and the reallocation of internal funds 
from the nonteaching portion of the Col- 
lege’s budget. 

In addition, some teaching positions 
have been reallocated from one depart- 
ment to another. For several years the 
need for additions to faculty in certain col- 
lege departments and programs has been 
recognized but unmet. Now, however, 
says Alfred MacKay, dean of the college, 


“we have broken the logjam and effec- 


tively resolved that situation.” 

The logjam was caused in part by the 
so-called faculty freeze introduced about 
10 years ago, whereby the number of 
continuing faculty positions was held con- 
stant. Last June Oberlin’s board of trust- 
ees passed a resolution stating that future 
budgets should take into consideration 
both “the financial consequences of new 
commitments” and “the competitive posi- 
tion of Oberlin College.” One effect of this 
resolution, says provost Sam Carrier, is 
additional budget flexibility that allows a 
relaxation of the freeze. 

Two new majors—neuroscience and 
biopsychology—have replaced the psy- 
chobiology major. The new majors are in- 
tended to present better, more highly 
structured, and more specific courses of 
study than the old major. While both new 
majors are designed primarily for stu- 
dents who intend to further their studies 
after earning their A.B. degrees, the 
neuroscience major will emphasize biol- 
ogy and the natural sciences and prepare 
graduates for medical school or graduate 
school in biomedical fields and careers as 
physicians or in neuroscientific research. 
The biopsychology major, concentrating 
on the behavioral sciences, will prepare 
graduates for graduate work and careers 
in psychology, including clinical psychol- 
ogy, animal behavior, and behavior 
genetics. 

Following the earlier suspension of the 
communications studies major (see “lap- 
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pan Square Notebook” in Spring 1985 
OAM, p. 49), the Communications Studies 
Department has disbanded. The dissolu- 
tion of the department was at the recom- 
mendation of its faculty, which considered 
the measure for two years before taking 
action, according to department chair 
Daniel J. Goulding. “We recognized that 
there were—academically and intellectu- 
ally—more viable ways to represent our 
interests and to reach the interests of the 
students,” he says. 

Communications Studies Department 
faculty members have been reallocated to 
other departments and divisions of the 
College, and many of the courses previ- 
ously taught in the department are being 
redesigned to be taught in other depart- 
ments. Professor Goulding will develop a 
new curriculum in European cinema in 
the Theater and Dance Department; Pro- 
fessor Judith Beinstein-Miller will teach in 
the Psychology Department on the psy- 
chology of women and the psychology of 
interpersonal interactions following a 
year of course work in psychology at the 
University of Michigan; and Associate 
Professor Christian H. Koch will teach a 


On April 4 and 5, ten years after moving 
her Oberlin Dance Collective from Ohio 
to San Francisco, choreographer 
Brenda Way returned with her troupe to 
Oberlin. The performance included a 
work danced to a musical score written 
by Randolph Coleman, professor of 
composition and music theory at the 
conservatory. Way founded the ODC in 
1971 while she was a professor of dance 
at the College. 
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computer-literacy course in the Computer 
Science Program while he increases his 
computer expertise. Associate Professor 
W. Dean Wolfe will move to an adminis- 
trative position with the College, directing 
the Oberlin Teachers Academy (see Win- 
ter 1986 OAM, page 54). 


New Chemistry Lecture Series 
Honors Ralph FE. Hirschmann 


Ralph F. Hirschmann ’43 returned to 
Oberlin in April to attend the inaugural 
events in a lecture series named for him. 
The Hirschmann Lectures in Chemistry 
are endowed by an award made to the 
College by Merck and Company for the 
purpose of bringing distinguished re- 
searchers in organic chemistry and bio- 
chemistry to speak at Oberlin. 

Hirschmann is now senior vice presi- 
dent of basic research at Merck Sharpe & 
Dohme Research Laboratories. Ac- 
claimed for his achievements in organic 
chemistry—including the first synthesis of 
an active enzyme (ribonuclese)—he re- 
ceived an honorary doctor of science de- 
gree from the College in 1969. 

Jeremy R. Knowles, Amory Houghton 
Professor of Chemistry and Biochemistry 
at Harvard University, began the series 
with two lectures April 2, “Penicillin: His- 
torical Fancies and Current Facts,” and 
“Synchroneity and Concert in Enzyme- 
Catalyzed Reactions.” 


South Africa: 
Continuing Campus Concerns 


The Investment Committee of the Oberlin 
College Board of Trustees voted April 9 to 
engage two investment consultants to re- 
port on the financial efficacy of divesting 
Oberlin’s stock in companies that do busi- 
ness in South Africa. 

Named as one of the consultants is Pe- 
ter Bernstein, editor of the Journal of 
Portfolio Management and author of a re- 
cent similar study for the New York City 
Pension Fund. The second consultant has 
not yet been named. 

In line with similar activities on other 
college campuses, Oberlin students began 
building shanties in back and in front of 
the Cox Administration Building April 25 
to protest Oberlin’s holding South Africa- 
related stocks. By mid-May the shanties 
had increased in number from one to 
nine. 

In February a group of senior students 
solicited donations to the College in oppo- 
sition to the traditional senior class gift. 


The alternative solicitation asked seniors 
to pledge money to the College contin- 
gent on its divestment of all College hold- 
ings in companies that do business in 
South Africa. The contingency pledges 
have been turned over to the College’s 
Annual Fund administrators. 


Memorial Funds Established 
in Honor of Favorite Teachers 


Memorial funds have been established for 
the late biology professor Anna Ruth 
Brummett and for James Stanton 
McLaughlin, late emeritus professor of 
English. 

The Biology Department, which Brum- 
mett chaired for nine years before her 
death October 21, 1985, will dedicate a 
room in the Kettering Hall of Science as 
the Anna Ruth Brummett Microscopy 
Laboratory. The laboratory will house the 
department’s equipment for advanced 
work in light microscopy and equipment 
for the preparation of specimens for elec- 
tron microscopy. The fund is being estab- 
lished to meet the ongoing expenses of 
the facility. 

“Naming the facility for Anna Ruth will 
ensure that her contributions to Oberlin 
will always be remembered,” say biology 
professors David Egloff and Richard 
Levin, who are coordinating the effort. 
“Microscopic techniques were the core of 
her teaching and research efforts. She 
worked tirelessly to organize and main- 
tain the light and electron microscopes in 
the Biology Department, a task she cheer- 
fully took upon herself several years ago.” 

Friends of Professor McLaughlin have 
established an endowed fund, the income 
of which will underwrite an annual prize 
for a student or group of students who 
have made a significant contribution to 
the advancement and enjoyment of stu- 
dent theater—including writing, directing, 
acting, or other contribution to profes- 
sional or amateur productions. 
McLaughlin died May 13, 1985. 


GTE Foundation Lectureship 
Addresses Health Care 


Four speakers prominent in medical tech- 
nology gave talks on the Oberlin campus 
in March and April, thanks to a $4,000 
grant from the GTE Foundation of Stam- 
ford, Connecticut. The grant, awarded 
through the GTE Foundation Lectureship 
Program, was part of more than $175,000 
in GTE grants to 46 colleges in 30 states 
this year to support programs in science, 
technology, and human values. 


The speakers presented public lectures 
and met informally with students and fac- 
ulty. Edmund D. Pellegrino, director of the 
Kennedy Institute of Ethics and John Car- 
roll Professor of Medicine and Medical 
Humanities at Georgetown University 
Medical Center, gave a presentation on 
the legal and moral aspects of certain ap- 
plications of new medical technologies 
March 13 and 14. 

Public policy concerning access to new 
medical technologies was the topic ad- 
dressed April 3 and 4 by Mark Pauly, pro- 
fessor of health-care systems and public 
management at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Frank Allen Sloan ’64, professor of eco- 
nomics at Vanderbilt University, pre- 
sented a lecture April 14 on how new 
medical technologies are implemented. 
Sloan recently completed a study on the 
diffusion of surgical technology. William 
Benjamin Schwartz discussed, during the 
week of April 28, the role of technology in 
modern medical care. A renowned re- 
searcher in kidney disease and a recog- 
nized expert in the area of health-care 
policy, Schwartz is a faculty member of 
Tufts University School of Medicine and a 
staff member of the New England Medical 
Center Hospitals. 


Faculty Notes 


The December 1985 issue of the Journal 
of American History featured an article by 
Oberlin history professor Geoffrey 
Blodgett on architect Cass Gilbert. Enti- 
tled “Cass Gilbert, Architect: Conservative 
at Bay,” the article deals with the national 
dimension of Gilbert's career, touching oc- 
casionally on his work for Oberlin. 

Pauline Clance, former clinical psy- 
chologist and assistant professor of psy- 
chology 1971-74, is the author of The Im- 
postor Phenomenon, a term she coined at 
Oberlin when she was counseling stu- 
dents who were intelligent, self-assured, 
and successful but who, beneath their 
mask of confidence, harbored feelings of 
self-doubt and anxiety. One such student 
claimed that he felt like an impostor. 
Clance subsequently studied subjects 
other than students to discover that the 
impostor phenomenon was experienced 
by 70 percent of high achievers. Clance is 
now professor of psychology at Georgia 
State University in Atlanta, where she is 
associate director of the Psychotherapy 
and Behavior Therapy Clinic 

Patrick Dale, Culpeper fellow in the 
sociology-anthropology departm« 
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received a grant from the Institute of Eu- 
ropean Studies to participate in a seminar 
on contemporary Poland. He will travel 
to Vienna, Warsaw, and Cracow in June. 


James DePaul, assistant professor of 
theater at Oberlin, recently directed a cast 
of five in a new play, The Rise and Fall of 
Gary Falkenberg, by Chicago playwright 
Kathleen Lombardo. The two-act play 
was presented as a theatrical reading at 
the Absolute Theater in Chicago. Lom- 
bardo is the wife of Robert Lombardo, vis- 
iting professor of composition and music 
theory in the conservatory. Plans are 
under way to mount a full-scale produc- 
tion of the play in Chicago. 

James Dobbins, assistant professor of 
religion, has received a $3,000 summer 
stipend from the National Endowment for 
the Humanities to write a monograph on 
the letters of Eshinni, a Buddhist woman 
of medieval Japan. The letters present 
“daily life in medieval Japan, the experi- 
ence of women then, and the religious di- 
mensions of both,” says Dobbins. Having 
already translated the letters, he will 
spend the summer drafting chapters and 
analyzing them. 

The second volume of the first joint So- 
viet-American effort in the humanities 
has been published with the editorial as- 
sistance of associate professor of Russian 
Antonia Glasse. The book is a scholarly 
study of the works of Mikhail Yurievich 
Lermontov, a preeminent 19th-century 
Russian poet and novelist. Entitled M. Ju. 
Lermontov: Studies and Materials, the 
book was published by the Academy of 
Sciences of the U.S.S.R. Glasse is the first 
American scholar to have served on the 
editorial collegium of the academy. 


Daniel Goulding, professor of com- 
munication studies, has provided on-cam- 
era and voice-over narration for a 15-min- 
ute videotape on visual merchandising, 
produced by 3-2-1 Televideo Productions 
in Cleveland for the National Association 
of College Stores. The videotape was pre- 
miered at the NACS annual national con- 
ference in Orlando, Florida, in April and is 
currently being distributed nationally to 
all member college and university book 
stores. 

Goulding’s book, Liberated Cinema: The 
Yugoslav Experience, was recently se- 
lected by the /nternational Film Guide as 
one of the outstanding film books pub- 
lished internationally in 1985 and was 
cited as a work “at once pioneering and 
definitive.” 

Sidney Rosenfeld, professor of Ger- 

lan, and his wife, Stella, have translated 


Visitors to the Carnegie Building exam- 
ine the entries for the Great Al-u-min-um 
Object Contest. The contest was held in 
April as part of the College’s centenary 
celebration of 1885 graduate Charles 
Martin Hall’s discovery of the modern 
method of producing aluminum (See re- 
lated articles in the Winter 1986 OAM.) 


and annotated At the Mind's Limits: Re- 
flections by a Survivor on Auschwitz and 
Its Realities by Jean Amery (Schocken 
Books). 

Thomas Sherman, professor of biol- 
ogy, will spend his sabbatical year of 
1986-87 doing research at the depart- 
ment of biomedical engineering in the 
school of medicine, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, under a new program established 
by the university and the Charles A. Dana 
Foundation. 

Sherman's research project concerns 
the optimal characteristics for the archi- 
tecture of vasculature—how an animal's 
branching system of vessels may best be 
arranged so as to minimize the work re- 
quired to deliver oxygen and nutrients to 
the tissue cells. The assumption is, he 
says, that animals that survive the natural 
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selection process have the best possible 
system for their circumstances; he is inter- 
ested in why the particular system is best. 

Questions from an Oberlin student first 
provoked Sherman into this field of re- 
search. The student, Martin Miner ’77, 
who had done some work with a cardiolo- 
gist, called Sherman’s attention to a 1926 
article on the branching of arteries by 
C.D. Murray. “Murray’s work became my 
work for the next five years,” Sherman 
says, and led to his article, “On Connect- 
ing Large Vessels to Small: The Meaning 
of Murray’s Law,” which was printed in 
the October 1981 Journal of General 
Physiology, published by Rockefeller Uni- 
versity Press. 

The National Geographic Society has 
awarded Bruce Simonson, associate 
professor of geology, a grant of $13,203 
for his study of the 2.5 billion-year-old sed- 
iment in the Hamersley Basin of Western 
Australia, a major iron-mining area. He 
and field assistant Kathryn A. Schubel, a 
junior geology major, will work in Austra- 
lia this summer. 

Ana Cara Walker, associate professor 
of Spanish, has received a summer sti- 
pend award of $3,000 from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities to do re- 
search in archives and libraries of Argen- 
tina on a selection of poems by Jorge Luis 
Borges, poems that correspond to a tradi- 
tional Argentine expressive form called 
milonga. She will also interview Borges 
and milonga scholars, writers, and per- 
formers. She plans to write the first expla- 
nation of the milonga for an English-read- 
ing audience and to translate Borges’s 
milonga poems. 

Professor of Physics Robert Warner 
has been awarded additional support 
from the National Science Foundation for 
experiments under his continuing project, 
“Nuclear Reaction Studies at Low and In- 
termediate Energies (Physics).” The grant 
pays $24,000 in 1986-87 and is likely to be 
continued for the two following years. 
Warner will be working with Oberlin stu- 
dents, primarily at the Notre Dame Uni- 
versity tandem van de Graaff accelerator. 


President’s Notes 

The third edition of New Orleans L /nMas- 
qued, written by Oberlin College Prest- 
dent and Soviet affairs scholar S. Fred- 
erick Starr, has been published by New 
Orleans’ Edition Dedeaux. Published orig- 
inally in October 1985, the first two print- 
ings were snatched up by New Orleanians 
eager to read Starr's work, which is subti- 
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tled “Being a Wagwit’s Affectionate 
Sketches of a Singular American City.” 
See “Books” in this issue for a more com- 
plete description. 

Starr was among participants featured 
in the PBS program “From Moscow to 
Chautauqua,” aired in the Cleveland area 
on WVIZ-TV, Channel 25, February 12. 
Drawn from the Chautauqua Conference 
on United States-Soviet Relations, held 
last June at the Chautauqua Institution, 
Chautauqua, New York, the hour-long 
program was broadcast by other PBS sta- 
tions in many cities across the country 
February 3. 

Starr presented the conference’s key- 
note address: “Public Values and Popular 
Culture in the Soviet Union.” The confer- 
ence comprised a series of discussions be- 
tween academic, political, and cultural 
leaders from the U.S. and the Soviet Un- 
ion and opened the 1985 Chautauqua sea- 
son. 

“From Moscow to Chautauqua’”’ in- 
cluded excerpts from Starr’s keynote ad- 
dress and from the performance by the 
Louisiana Repertory Jazz Ensemble—of 
which Starr is a founding member—with 
Soviet jazz musician Georgi Garanian; 
and comments by Starr concluded the 
program. 


Starr was guest speaker January 30 for 
the World Affairs Night of the Minneapolis 
Club, the city’s principal downtown busi- 
ness and professional organization. His 
speech was entitled “Gorbachev’s Domes- 
tic Strategy and U.S.-Soviet Relations.” 


Administrators’ Notes 


Michael Hyde has been promoted to 
senior development officer. He assists in 
major-gift-prospect cultivation, helps to 
develop the major-gift-volunteer struc- 
ture, and develops and implements a do- 
nor solicitation tracking system. Hyde for- 
merly had been director of the annual 
fund. 

George Langeler, dean of students, 
served as coordinator and a co-presenter 
for a program on mediation as an alterna- 
tive form of dispute resolution at the re- 
gional meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Student Personnel Administrators 
held in Chicago in February. 

Joseph Metro, Oberlin College associ- 
ate vice president for operations, deliv- 
ered a paper October 10 in New Orleans 
to the Fifth International Conference on 
Cogeneration entitled “Cogeneration: 
The Small College/Small Municipal Utility 
Experience.” 


Bill Cosby, star of television’s most popular show, is giving a benefit performance for 
Oberlin College for the second time. The performance—in Columbus June 24—will 
benefit Oberlin’s Bill and Camille Cosby family scholarship fund for minority stu- 
dents, started with the proceeds from Cosby’s first benefit performance for Oberlin, in 


Washington, D.C., in 1984. 
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CONSERVATORY NEWS 


Hearst Gives $15,000 Grant 
for Merit Scholarships 
to Conservatory Students 


The Hearst Foundation of New York City 
has awarded a $15,000 grant toward 
merit scholarships at the conservatory. 

In announcing the grant, President S. 
Frederick Starr stated, “The College con- 
servatory’s merit scholarship program, 
which began with students entering in the 
fall of 1985, is intended to ensure that the 
most talented music students can consider 
enrolling in Oberlin.” 

Both Oberlin’s College of Arts and Sci- 
ences and College Conservatory of Music 
have an extensive program of student aid 
based on assessed need, “but the merit 
scholarships are designed to recognize 
and reward exceptional ability,” Starr 
added. 

The College of Arts and Sciences al- 
ready awards a number of merit scholar- 
ships each year through the National 
Merit and National Achievement scholar- 
ship programs; these, however, are based 
largely on traditional academic criteria 
such as test scores and high-school 
grades, while the conservatory’s merit 
awards will be based primarily on musical 
talent as determined by audition. 


Music Library 
Receives $25,000 
from Morgan Guaranty Trust 


The Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York Charitable Trust, the philan- 
thropic arm of the Morgan Bank, has 
awarded Oberlin College a grant of 
$25,000 for the conservatory library. 
Oberlin will use the grant to begin the 
conversion of catalog records for older 
music scores and sound recordings in the 
conservatory library into machine-read- 
able form. Only three other music li- 
braries, all of them in universities with 
graduate programs, are known to be pro- 
ceeding with similar conversion projects. 
The conversion project is part of the 
preparatory work for the installation of a 
computerized, on-line catalog system that 
is scheduled to take place during the 
1986-87 school year. The installation of 
the on-line catalog, which will replace the 
manual card catalogs now in use, is sup- 
ported by a grant of $500,000 from the 
Pew Memorial Trust (see “Jappan Square 
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Notebook” in the winter 1986 issue of the 
OAM—Ed.). 

The Morgan Bank grant will allow the 
conservatory library to appoint a catalog 
librarian to work on the conversion of cat- 
alog entries for some 38,000 music scores 
and 20,000 sound recordings, a project 
that had been postponed until now be- 
cause of the complexity of cataloging for 
these materials. 

The conversion project will make infor- 
mation about the catalog entries available 
from any campus library and from the 
Oberlin Public Library. In addition, the 
conversion will result in their being listed 
with the Online Computer Library Center 
(OCLC), a national bibliographic network 
serving more than 3,000 academic, pub- 
lic, and special libraries, allowing other in- 
stitutions to request copies readily 
through interlibrary loan. Almost half of 
the items in the scores and recordings col- 
lections are not yet listed in the OCLC net- 
work, some because they are unique to 
the Oberlin library and others because 
few other libraries have attempted to list 
their holdings. 


Oberlin Produces 
U.S. Premiere of 
1936 Operatic Comedy 


Seldom has an opera by an internation- 
ally recognized composer had to wait 50 
years for its first U.S. production, but this 
is what happened to Ermanno Wolf-Fer- 
rari’s [1 Campiello (The Public Square). 
The operatic comedy received its first 
American staging March 12, 14, and 15 in 
Hall Auditorium. 

In its review of the opera, the Toledo 
Blade wrote “it was very much worth the 
wait . . . a first-class production, stylish vis- 
ually, acted and sung with considerable 
professionalism. . . .” 

Made possible by a gift from the Louis F. 
Sudler opera fund, the Oberlin production 
took place almost precisely 50 years after 
the opera’s La Scala premiere, which oc- 


curred February 12, 1936. 


[l Campiello was presented by the con- 
servatory’s Opera Theater in cooperation 
with the College’s Theater and Dance Pro- 
gram and featured a student cast and or- 
chestra with stage direction by Opera 


Oberlin s recent production of Wolf-Ferrari’s three-act opera, Il Campiello, was a new English 
version by Judith Layng, director of Oberlin’s Opera Theater. The set and costumes showed the 
influence of design devices used in Italy during the 17th and 18th centuries. 
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Theater director Judith Layng and music 
direction by orchestral conducting profes- 
sor Michel Singher. 

“... The 50 members of the pit orches- 
tra played the graceful, melodious music 
... with a great deal of sensitivity under 
the vibrant direction of Michel Singher,” 
wrote the Blade. The newspaper also said 
that the “director and all hands deserve a 
great salvo of applause” for the produc- 
tion, and that the opera was “a fully inte- 
grated stage picture at all times.” The 
Blade praised the singing as “amazingly 
good” and congratulated Oberlin for this 
“courageous” U.S. premiere. 


Con Students’ Works 
at Composers Symposium 


Works by five Oberlin conservatory stu- 
dent composers were performed at the 
Midwest Student Composers Symposium 
April 4-6, held for the first time at Indiana 
University in Bloomington. 

Oberlin ensemble works presented in- 
cluded Fombana Songs by senior Michael 
Angell of Oak Park, Illinois; ... of a dis- 
tance come near by senior Stan Link of 
Toledo, Ohio; and Concerto Grosso by ju- 
nior Jonathan Dawe of Katonah, New 
York. Also performed was the solo piano 
composition MOLOCH by senior Frank X. 
Mauceri of Centre Hall, Pennsylvania; 
and Sonic Garden, a work for electronic 
tape by junior Patric Cohen of New York 
City. 

Approximately 50 original works were 
performed by student chamber groups at 
the symposium, which also includes as 
members the University of Michigan, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, University of lowa, and 
Northwestern University. 


Conservatory Students 

Win Competitions 

Sophomore Lisa Marjorie Barnes has won 
first place in the college division of the 
1986 Anderson (Indiana) Symphony Or- 
chestra Young Artists Competition. The 
young pianist has studied with Professors 
Jonathan Shames and Joseph Schwartz. 
She performed the first movement of the 
Grieg Piano Concerto with the Anderson 
orchestra February 22. 

Tenor Joel S. Sorensen of Canton, 
Ohio—a first-year student in the conserva- 
tory—was guest soloist with the Canton 
Symphony Orchestra March 2. 

Sorensen, a student of Professor of Sing- 
ing Richard Miller, was among four north- 
eastern Ohio students chosen recently as 
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Benjamin Bagby ’72, one of the three 
core members of Sequentia, a medieval- 
music ensemble based in West Germany, 
rehearses for the midwest premiere of 
the mystical music drama Ordo Virtu- 
tum by medieval abbess Hildegard von 
Bingen. The group performed in Finney 
Chapel in March. Since specializing in 
early music and receiving vocal training 
at Oberlin, Bagby has won a Watson fel- 
lowship for the study of medieval music 
and earned an advanced diploma in the 
performance of medieval music from 
the Schola Cantorum Basiliensis. 


the Canton Cultural Center’s Ninth An- 
nual Young Artist Concert Competition so- 
loists. A winner for the third time, he also 
is a three-time winner of the Canton Civic 
Opera Scholarship. 


Pianist Christopher Thompson, a junior 
in the conservatory, has tied for second 
place in the Kosciuszko Midwest Piano 
Competition held in Chicago in March. 


Recently, Thompson was named win- 
ner of the conservatory’s 1985 Arthur 
Dann Piano Competition. He will present 
a series of concerts next fall. The competi- 
tion was created in 1982 as a gift from the 
family of the late Arthur Dann to offer the 
winner the opportunity to represent 
Oberlin’s College of Arts and Sciences and 
Conservatory of Music in off-campus per- 
formances. Dann was a member of the 
Conservatory’s piano faculty from 1937 to 
1978. He died in September 1979. The 


Photo by Edsel Little 


competition is open to conservatory 
juniors and seniors. 

Thompson, a piano performance major 
from Denver, Colorado, studies with 
Oberlin pianoforte professor Joseph 
Schwartz; formerly, he studied with Ruth 
Johnston and Keith Wallingford of the 
University of Colorado. Last year, Thomp- 
son was awarded the conservatory’s John 
Elvin Prize, given to the student judged by 
the faculty to be the most talented per- 
former in the class. He recently was cho- 
sen as a finalist in the 1985 Mozart Festi- 
val Competition and was a scholarship 
student at the Aspen Music School, where 
he studied with John Perry. 

Jacqueline Faiman, a junior, won hon- 
orable mention in the March Kosciuszko 
competition. Also in March, sophomore 
Monica Frey won the Ohio Federation 
Music Club’s Annual Concerto Competi- 
tion. 


Valuable Violin Bows 
Gift to Conservatory 


Four valuable violin bows have been 
given to the conservatory by Barbara 
Long of Reno, Nevada. Stephen Clapp, 
professor of violin, calls them a “vital addi- 
tion” to the conservatory’s special collec- 
tion of string instruments. These instru- 
ments are used on a short-term basis by 
faculty and students for special perform- 
ances; they give students a chance to use 
excellent equipment before buying it to 
determine their individual preferences, 
Clapp says. 

Design, weight, and balance determine 
the value of a bow, Clapp says. While all 
are made of the same kind of wood— 
pernambuco wood from Brazil—there 
can be big differences between different 
pieces of this wood. Bow design was stabi- 
lized by Francois Tourte in the late 18th 
century; one of Oberlin’s new bows is a 
1910 Tourte copy; another was made by 
Emile Ouchard, who comes from a family 
of distinguished bow-makers. 


Is Your Bio up to Date? 


Former conservatory students whose re- 
citals have been recorded by the conserv- 
atory for broadcast may need to update 
their biographies. 

if you signed release forms for any re- 
cital you gave at the College, your recital 
may be broadcast along with biographical 
information about you in the Music from 
Oberlin radio program. Recitals may be 
broadcast for any number of years after 
the performance was recorded, so cur- 
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rent biographical information should be 
forwarded to the conservatory’s Audio 
Services, Central Section, Room 33, 
Oberlin College Conservatory of Music, 
Oberlin, OH 44074. 


Conservatory Faculty Notes 


Daniel Asia, assistant professor of wind 
ensemble and contemporary music, has 
won a $24,000 Guggenheim fellowship in 
music composition and a United Kingdom 


Fulbright arts award fellowship. On the 
fellowships he will spend two years in 
London writing music, studying scores, 
and conducting. 

He will begin his composing by fulfilling 
a commission from the Paul Fromm 
Foundation for a chamber ensemble 
piece that will be premiered by Musical 
Elements, the contemporary-music en- 
semble that Asia codirects. The ensem- 
ble’s 1986-87 season will be at the 92nd 
Street YM-YWHA; Asia expects to do 
some traveling between London and New 


York City. His second project is a large or- 
chestral piece. 

This summer, Asia will participate in the 
Fromm new music week at the Aspen Mu- 
sic Festival. He will conduct the Brooklyn 
Philharmonic in one of his own composi- 
tions as well as another composer’s work. 

Late in January Asia led the Brooklyn 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra in the 
first New York performance of his work 
Rivalries at a “Meet the Moderns” concert. 
Deemed “the evening’s most eloquently 
argued piece,” by New York Times critic 


39 States, 

125 Radio Stations 

Play Music from 
Oberlin 

Performances by faculty and 


staff of the Oberlin College Con- 
servatory of Music can be heard 


FLORIDA 
WQCS Fort Pierce 
WJCT Jacksonvile 
WMFE Orlando 


GEORGIA 
WACG Augusta 
WSVH Savannah 


MINNESOTA 
KMSU Mankato 
KUOM Minneapolis 
WCAL Northfield 
MISSOURI 
KXCV Maryville 
KSOZ Point Lookout 
KUMR Rolla 


regularly on the radio program HAWAII KFUO St. Louis 
“Music From Oberlin,” broadcast KHPR Honolulu KSMU Springfield 
from 125 radio stations in 39 ILLINOIS NEBRASKA 
states. The broadcasts began 20) WCBU Peoria KUCV Lincoln 
years ago; in the last five years WVIK Rock Island KIOS Omaha 

the number of stations carrying ~—_—INDIANA NEVADA 

the program has more than tri- WSWitkvaneville KUNR Reno 
pled. WBNI Fort Wayne NEW MEXICO 


Below is a listing of the sta- 
tions, by state. Local listings 
should be checked for air times. 


WGCS Goshen 
WIAN Indianapolis 
WBST Muncie 


KRWG Las Cruces 
KMTH Maljamar 
KENW Portales 


ALABAMA 

WBHM Birmingham 

WHIL Mobile 

WUAL University 
ALASKA 

KUAC Fairbanks 

KBBI Homer 
ARIZONA 

KAWC Yuma 
ARKANSAS 

KLRE Little Rock 
CALIFORNIA 

KVPR Fresno 

KXLU Los Angeles 

KVCR San Bernadino 

KALW San Francisco 

KQED San Francisco 

KCSM San Mateo 
COLORADO 

KVOD Denver 
CONNECTICUT 

WLNV Derby 

WPKT Hartford 

WMNR Monroe 

WSLX New Canaan 

WNPR Norwich 


WSND Notre Dame 
WBAA West Lafayette 


IOWA 
WOI Ames 
KHKE Cedar Falls 
KCCK Cedar Rapids 
KIWR Council Bluffs 
KTPR Fort Dodge 
KWIT Sioux City 


KENTUCKY 


WNUK Highland Heights 


WBKY Lexington 
WFPK Louisville 
WKMS Murray 

WEKU Richmond 


LOUISIANA 
WRKF Baton Rouge 
KSLU Hammond 
WWNO New Orleans 
KDAQ Shreveport 


MASSACHUSETTS 
WGBH Boston 


MICHIGAN 
WAUS Berrien Springs 
WDTR Detroit 
WNMU Marquette 


NEW YORK 
WSKG Binghamton 
WSLU Canton 
NORTH CAROLINA 


WDAV Davidson/Charlotte 


WSVP Warrenton 
NORTH DAKOTA 
KCND Bismarck 

KMPR Minot 
OHIO 
WOUB Athens 
WCLYV Cleveland 
WGTL Lima 
WGTE Toledo 
WCSU Wilberforce 
OKLAHOMA 
KCSC Edmond 
KOSU Stillwater 
KWGS Tulsa 
OREGON 
KOAC Corvallis 
KBPS Portland 
KOAP Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA 
WQLN Erie 
WITF Hershey 
WDUQ Pittsburgh 
WVIA Scranton 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
WJWJ Beaufort 
WSCI Charleston 
WETR Clemson 
WLTR Columbia 
WHMC Conway 
WNSC Rockhill 
WRJA Sumter 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
KDSD Aberdeen 
KESD Brookings 
KBHE Rapid City 
KTSD Reliance 
KRSD Sioux Falls 
KUSD Vermillion 

TENNESSEE 
WSMC Collegedale 
WETS Johnson City 
WKNO Memphis 
WPLN Nashville 

TEXAS 
KVLU Beaumont 
KKED Corpus Christi 
KERA Dallas 
KRTU San Antonio 

UTAH 
KUSU Logan 
KBYU Provo 

VERMONT 
WVPS Burlington 
WVPR Windsor 

VIRGINIA 
WMRA Harrisonburg 
WRFK Richmond 
WVTF Roanoke 

WASHINGTON 
KUOW Seattle 

WEST VIRGINIA 
WVPB Beckley 
WVPW Buckhannon 
WVPN Charleston 
WHPW Huntington 
WVPM Morgantown 
WVPG Parkersburg 
WVNP Wheeling 

WISCONSIN 
WUWM Milwaukee 
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Bernard Holland, it “handled complex in- 
strumental forces with impressive poise 
and sophistication. With the composer 
conducting, it also brought some of the 
evening's best instrumental playing.” 

Lisa Goode Crawford, professor of 
harpsichord, is visiting professor of harpsi- 
chord at Eastman School of Music this ac- 
ademic year. 

“Fireside Sessions,” an album recorded 
by Oberlin teacher of jazz ensembles 
Kenneth Davis with the Ernie Krivda/ 
Kenny Davis Quintet, was recently 
praised in Down Beat magazine. The re- 
view said the album “sports unusually fine 
original charts” and “garners select solos 
from a good bunch of players.” 

Professor of Composition and Music 
Theory Edward Miller’s song cycle 
“Mists and Waters,” a 1984 version of a 
piece originally composed 11 years ear- 
lier, was performed recently by the Cleve- 
land Chamber Symphony. Soprano 
Daune Mahy, associate professor of sing- 
ing, was the soloist. A Plain Dealer review 
of the performance found the piece “poet- 
ically sensitive and quite beautiful.” 

Miller also is one of four contemporary 
American composers whose work is in- 
cluded on “Reflections,” an album pro- 
duced by the New Music Circle in cele- 
bration of that organization’s 25th 
anniversary. The St. Louis-based circle is a 
volunteer organization that promotes 
new contemporary music by midwestern 
artists. 

Richard Miller, professor of singing, 
took part in the University of Calgary's 
University Master Class Series in March, 
giving a series of five classes in two days. 

Internationally known cellist and clini- 
cian George Neikrug, a member of the 
conservatory faculty from 1965 to 1967, 
conducted master classes in violin, viola, 
and cello on campus in March. Currently 
professor of violoncello and ensemble at 
Boston University, Neikrug is the former 
principal cellist of the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony and Los Angeles Philharmonic or- 
chestras. 

Associate Professor of Pianoforte 
Robert Shannon has received a $6000 
National Endowment for the Arts com- 
missioning grant. He has chosen John 
Harbison to compose a solo piano work. 

Milton Stevens ‘64, principal trom- 
bonist of the National Symphony Orches- 
tra in Washington, D.C., and former 
Oberlin conservatory faculty member, 
conducted master classes On Campus I} 
February. He is adjunct professor at Cath- 
Olic University. 


Spring 1946 


Conservatory 
Class Notes 


1932 


Jean Stevenson Sherburne’s husband, Robert 
Sherburne, a jeweler, died Nov. 14, 1985. He 
leaves his wife and two sons. 


1941 


Robert Koff was in residence as a Woodrow 
Wilson Fellow at Regis Coll. in Colorado and 
Furman U. in South Carolina. He is a faculty 
member of the All Newton Music Sch., where 
he coaches advanced Chamber Music Ensem- 
bles and the All Newton Youth Ensemble da 
Camera. 


1944 


When Marion Widowson Russell and her 
husband, Anson, went to California recently to 
visit one of their daughters, they also visited 
George Waln, emeritus professor of music, and 
his wife Elsa. 
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first middle sex 


State Zip 


State Zip 


1953 

Bernard Lemoine, professor of music at Mary 
Washington Coll., attended the Franz Liszt 
Centennial Celebrations in Budapest in March. 
Recognized by both the American and Euro- 
pean Liszt Societies for his extensive research 
on this composer, he was part of the American 
delegation of 20 members who were invited by 
the Hungarian government to participate in this 
convention. 


1954 


Dolores Miller White, assistant professor of 
music at Cuyahoga Community Coll., Cleve- 
land, has had two of her musical arrangements 
for cello and piano published by Ludwig Pub- 
lishing Co. Her daughter Dianna graduated 
from Oberlin Coll. last May. 


1956 


Arsenio Giron resigned as chairman of the 
theory department at U. Western Ontario at the 
end of the 1984-85 academic year. Last year the 
Orchestra London (Ontario) performed one of : 


graduation date 


Class 
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his orchestral works and Jacqueline Warnick 
Roberts '55 premiered his piece for voice, flute, 
cello, and piano in Lexington, Ky. He has also 
written a flute quintet, voice sectet, choral pie- 
ces, a clarinet work, and a bassoon concertino. 
Currently he is writing an opera... . John 
Hofmann was recognized in September for his 
25 years of service as organist and choirmaster 
of Trinity Episcopal Church in Buffalo, N.Y. He 
was also commissioned to write a major choral 
work for the church's 150th anniversary in 
October 1986. John is professor of organ and 
theory at SUNY at Fredonia. . . . Rita Loving 
performs American music of the ’30s, ’40s, and 
’50s in a one-woman show in Europe. She also 
continues to specialize in Italian and French 
repertoire at the Bayerische Staatsoper in 
Munich and teach master classes at the Ameri- 
can Inst. of Musical Studies program in Graz, 
Austria. 


1958 


Anne Lloyd Young, principal clarinetist with 
the Rio Hondo Symphony since 1965 and a 
faculty member at Santa Monica Coll., hiked to 
the top of Mt. Whitney in August 1985 with 
three companions aged 45, 58, and 67. To get in 
shape for the climb she jogged three miles a 
day in Whittier (Calif.), skied, enrolled in an 
aerobics class, and took a 60-mile bicycling 
trip. After reaching the 14,496-foot peak, Anne 
remarked that for her it was “a spiritual expe- 
rience.” . . . Linda Woodaman Ostrander was 
appointed academic dean of Regis Coll. Com- 
missioned by the Massachusetts Music Teach- 
ers Association, she composed Bacchanale, a 
three-movement work for piano, harpsichord, 
and synthesizer. 


1962 

Virginia Apsey Vossler is the instrumental 
strings instructor for the Wellsville (N.Y. ) Cen- 
tral Sch. system. ... Carol Schutzman and 
Georg Esterbauer, a master joiner, were mar- 
ried Dec. 28, 1985. She continues to teach cla- 
rinet and recorder in Salzburg and performs 
with the Austrian New Music Ensemble. Ad- 
dress: Wanghausen 94, A 5122 Ach, Austria. 


1964 

Ted Still finished the D.M.A. degree in choral 
music at U.S.C. in December and is now teach- 
ing at Sayville High Sch. in Long Island, N.Y. 


1966 


Carol Oncley Irwin is an associate professor 
of voice and music history at U. North Dakota. 
Her son Nathan is a high-school junior and her 
daughter Katie is six years old. 


1967 


Kathryn Horn left her job as music teacher at 
Town Sch. for Boys in San Francisco to take a 
position as manager of special sales for Marti- 
nair Holland in San Francisco. ... Joanne 
Williamson Dorenfeld performed Handel's 
Messiah with the Edmonton Symphony Orches- 
tra this past December. The Edmonton Sunday 
Sun described her singing as “expressive, bring- 
in the right radiance to her arias” and men- 
tioned that her “joyful singing added to the 
spirituality and humanity of the performance 


At 


Joanne also appears on cassette in this work 
with the Illinois Chamber Orchestra and will be 
performing Mozart’s Mass in C Minor for the 
London Mozart Festival this summer. 


1968 

Patricia Duran Bell is a state-screened inter- 
preter for the deaf. Recently she began working 
with the Atlanta Inst. for Family Studies, a clinic 
for individual and family psychotherapy. She 
would like to concentrate on counseling fami- 
lies who have handicapped children. . . . Scott 


Book Helps Tom Pellaton 
with Aftermath of Viet Nam 


Several of Tom Pellaton’s (Class of 1967) let- 
ters to an Oberlin classmate have been pub- 
lished in Dear America: Letters Home from Viet 
Nam, recently reissued in paperback by Pocket 
Books. Two of his letters home are engraved 
on the Viet Nam memorial in New York City. 

The letters were written to John Niles ’67 
while Niles was working for the Bureau of the 
Budget in Washington and, later, after he 
entered Union Theological Seminary in New 
York. 

As part of the May 7, 1985, dedication 
ceremonies of the Viet Nam memorial, Pellaton 
appeared on two television programs: NBC 
Today, where he read from one of his letters, 
and PBS’s McNeil-Lehrer Report, where he 
talked about what the memorial meant to him 
as a tool for reconciliation for those who 
actively participated in a war that few believed 
in or understood. 

“The alienation on my part, from a society 
that sent me there—and didn’t want to hear 
what it was like—was almost intolerable to 
bear,” he says. “But the memorial and the book 
have gone a long way in helping me and, I hope, 
many others, in dealing with this period in our 


Schillin joined the Human Resources staff of 
the Boston office of Price-Waterhouse after 
four and a half years as executive director of 
the Boston U. Tanglewood Inst. 


1972 

Robert Weirich joined the artist-faculty of the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music in September. 
He was previously associate professor and 
chairman of the piano department at North- 
western U. Robert was featured soloist in 
November at the American Liszt Society Festi- 


Tom Pellaton ’67 


lives and American history.” 

An intelligence analyst in Viet Nam, Pellaton 
participated in the military operation that reo- 
pened Khe San in 1971, the last major American 
operation in the war. 

After the war, Pellaton lived in Munich, work- 
ing as a civilian for the Army and then joining 
the Opera Ensemble at the Statts Opera in 
Zurich. (He is a double-degree recipient from 
Oberlin: A.B. in History, B.M. in Voice.) Return- 
ing to New York, he has continued to sing as 
much as possible. For the last eight years he 
has been the maitre d’hotel at the Hotel Carlyle 
in New York. Rooted in Oberlin College, he has 
served as class agent for the past seven years 
and has interviewed prospective students for 
the College as well. 

Recently, Pellaton returned from a four- 
month audition tour of Germany and Austria, 
during which time he also sang in several con- 
certs and made some recordings, for an English 
producer, of a Dvorak mass and some Brahms 
motets. 

“I know of no one else in my class at Oberlin 
who saw active duty in Viet Nam,” he says. 
Pellaton would like to hear particularly from 
any classmates who were on active duty at the 
end of the war. His address is 174 W. 76th St., 
Apt. 10G, New York, NY 10023. 
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val held this year in Columbia, Mo. Later that 
month he gave the first performance of the 
Piano Concerto by Martin Brody with the Elgin 


(Ill.) Symphony Orchestra under the director 
of Robert Hanson. 


1973 


Last year, when Timothy Albrecht was on 
sabbatical at Cambridge U., he composed 
Grace Notes: Hymn Intonations for Organ and 
performed 16 recitals in Europe. This summer 
he will give recitals in Paris and Kings Coll. in 
Cambridge. In June and July he will be teaching 
a music course in Vienna for Emory U. 


1974 


Keith Reas has been awarded first prize in the 
International Organ Playing Competition held 


Oct. 5 in Ann Arbor in conjunction with the U. 
Michigan Sch. of Music’s Silver Jubilee Confer- 
ence on Organ Music. He received a $1,000 
cash prize and was presented in recital during 
the conference. Keith is director of music for 
First United Methodist Church, Phoenix, Ariz. 
. .. InNovember 1985 Wendy Rolfe performed 
on the one-key Baroque flute, a crystal flute 
made in 1878, and the modern, silver flute in 
her New York debut at Merkin Concert Hall. 
Andrew Porter wrote in the New Yorker that 
Wendy had “charm, poetry, sensitivity, and 
rare technical ability.” Wendy and Ben Dun- 
ham, executive vice president of the National 
Music Council, planned to be married in April. 
... Maryanne Telese sang the role of Adele in 
the Dayton Opera production of Die Fleder- 
maus. 


Brent Dutton ’72: 
Distinguished Professor, 
Composer and Tubist 


Nineteen eighty-five was a good year for Brent 
Dutton. He received the Alumni and Associates 
Outstanding Faculty Award from San Diego 
State University, where he is professor of 
music, and was named Distinguished Professor 
of the Year at SDSU. His Symphony No. 5, “Dark 
Spirals,” for wind orchestra and percussion, 
was recorded and described as a work that 
ranks him with some of the finest composers of 
this century. 

Anationally recognized composer and musi- 
cian in Canada and the United States, Dutton 
“loves to teach music,” he says, but has always 
enjoyed performing and composing as well. “I 
need to have each one to satisfy certain parts 
of me musically,” he explains. In college his 
professors told him that he would eventually 
have to choose between performance and 
composing. But Dutton couldn’t give up either 
one. “Performance makes me feel young. I’ve 
been performing since I was 10. I can’t imagine 
giving up playing because it’s such a part of me. 

In an attempt to pursue only one musical 
avenue he left college in 1971 to perform full 
time with L’Orchestra Symphonique De Que- 
bec, but “it was not satisfying enough just to 
play and therefore I went back to college to 
further my music education.” 

Dutton composed his first piece at age 10. He 
now has had over 30 of his compositions pub- 
lished, having written music for a variety of 
instruments and ensembles, including sym- 
phonies for full orchestras. He conducted his 
Symphony No. 1 as a junior at the Regina (Sas- 
katchewan) High School and as an Oberlin 
conservatory student performed on tuba with 
the Cleveland Orchestra under the director of 
conductor/composer Pierre Boulez. 

He is now principal tubist for the San Diego 
Summer Pops Orchestra and assistant tubist 
for the San Diego Symphony during its regular 
season. He is also a member of the San Diego 
Brass Consort, an ensemble of Symphony 
musicians and SDSU music faculty, and con- 
ductor of Ground Zero, a tuba choir. 

The mastermind behind the third annual 
Week of the Tuba festival held at SDSU this 


Brent Dutton ’72 


past November, Dutton has tried to emphasize 
the relevance of the tuba, which is often pitted 
as an object of jest. The festival featured two 
tuba recitals, a massed brass choir concert, 
clinics for tuba and trombone players, perfor- 
mances by two notable tuba ensembles, and a 
solo performance by Dutton; a Los Angeles- 
based group, the Tubadours, concluded the 
festival. “It is a chance for the musicians who 
play low brass instruments to make chamber 
music in which they are prominent; a chance to 
perform extensively—as opposed to playing 
just when the music gets loud in a band or 
orchestra,” Dutton explains. 

Because he performs between 70 and 100 
concerts a year in addition to teaching compo- 
sition, comprehensive musicianship, tuba, and 
chamber music at SDSU, his wife, Annette, a 
French-horn player whom he met while they 
were playing with the Regina Intercollegiate 
Orchestra, suggested that he develop a hobby 
away from music. His response: “I like wood- 
working, but I’m just so involved with music 
that I feel like something isn’t right if | am not 
playing every day. | don’t feel music is a job 
because | simply enjoy it so much.” 
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Spring 1946 


1975 


James R. Brown has been appointed organist 
and choirmaster at St. Giles’ Episcopal Church, 
Northbrook, III. 


1976 


After nine years of touring with Ars Musica 
Baroque Orchestra, Grant Moore has “retired” 
to his home in Ann Arbor, where he will con- 
tinue to make Baroque oboes and teach. His 
Baroque oboe tutor, tentatively entitled The 
Hautboy’s Wonder, will be published in Sep- 
tember. This summer, for the seventh time, 
Grant will return to Oberlin’s Baroque Perfor- 
mance Inst. Address: 308 Manor, Ann Arbor, MI 
48105. 


1977 


Denise Verheul teaches piano classes to 
children and organ classes to adults at Prit- 
chards Hammond Studios in Sarasota, Fla. Miss 
Bay Area, Denise participated in the Miss Flor- 
ida contest last July in Orlando. 


1978 


Kurt Sperling is program director for Hotline, 
an emergency telephone counseling and sup- 
port service in Greenwich and Stamford, Conn. 
For the past five years he has been a program 
development director at the American Inst. for 
Foreign Study. 


1979 


Last summer Betsy Adler participated in the 
Volunteers for Israel Program. She worked in 
the gardens and as a garage mechanic on a 
Golan Heights army base. Address: 118 Bishop 
St., New Haven, CT 06511. 


1980 

Margo Hennebach is coordinator of music 
therapy at Fair Oaks Hospital. At the 1986 Can- 
adian Music Therapy Conference in Toronto 
she will give a presentation on her work with 
substance abusers, psychiatric patients, and 
adolescents. She is also playing guitar and 
keyboards (including the Korg DW8000 syn- 
thesizer) and singing with the group Idle Rum- 
ours. Address: 1028 Garden St., Hoboken, NJ 


07030. ... Norin Saxe works for the Xerox 
Corp. in Palo Alto, Calif. 
1984 


Lisa Helmel is working towards the master’s 
degree in opera at the Curtis Inst. of Music and 
studying with Marlena Malas in New York City. 
Lisa, Todd Thomas, and Timothy Martin 83 
recently won pnizes in the 24th annual Mario 
Lanza Inst. Opera Competition. 


1985 

Elaine Broad is a graduate teaching assistant 
at Ball State U.... Roark Miller and Kate 
Baker were married Aug. 24. They are graduate 
students of musicology and biological anthro- 
pology, respectively, at U. Michigan. 


1986 


Jeffrey Panko was the accompanist for the 
Great Lakes Regional Auditions of the Metro- 
politan Opera held in January at the Cleveland 
Inst. of Music. 


CLASS NOTES 


NOTICE: Class notes for alumni of the 


conservatory are grouped in the “Con- 
servatory News” section of this issue. 


1916 

In recognition of C. Rufus Rorem’s “advo- 
cacy, leadership, and contributions in shaping 
the nation’s health care policy and in particular 
of the pioneer role he played in the develop- 
ment of the Blue Cross system,” the Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield Association has established 
the C. Rufus Rorem Health Service Award to be 
presented annually to an individual whose 
actions, published articles, and overall philo- 
sophy demonstrate a commitment to the values 
of Mr. Rorem. 


1923 

Eunice Haden has just completed compiling 
and editing Volume III of the DAR Patriot Index. 
After Volume II was released, Gary B. Roberts 
of the New England Historical Genealogical 
Register for January 1981 wrote: “This set 
remains the single most useful work for 18th- 
century American genealogy generally.” ... 
Francis S. Hutchins and his wife were in 
China for two weeks last November as part of a 
People to People Ambassador program. 


1925 


In November at the Boston Park Plaza Hotel 
Erwin N. Griswold was presented with the 
Distinguished Leadership Award for 1985 by 
the Lawyers Alliance for Nuclear Arms Control 
(LANAC), Inc., in recognition of his embodi- 
ment of the highest ideals of the Bar. Griswold 
is amember of the LANAC advisory board and 
has participated in talks with Soviet attorneys 
and arms control experts and has worked on 
legislation and education about nuclear arms. 
He continues to practice before the Supreme 
Court and is a partner in Jones, Day, Reavis and 
Pogue in Washington, D.C. 


1934 


Richard Current, a highly-regarded authority 
on Abraham Lincoln, and the author or coau- 
thor of some 20 books, was commissioned by 
the Senate of the United Chapters to write a 
book on the history of Phi Beta Kappa, super- 
seding Oscar Voorhee’s History of Phi Beta 
Kappa, published in 1945. A major part of the 
funding of the history will be provided by a 
grant of $65,000 from the Andrew W. Mellon 
Foundation. 


1939 


Central American tropical ecologist Dora Dean 
Halliday Weyer, founder (1968) and long-time 
leader of the Belize Audubon Society, is cur- 
rently trying to turn the upper Bladen branch of 
the Monkey River, “the wildest area of the 
country,” into a national preserve. Belize, just 


A% 


on the other side of the Mexican Yucatan in 
Central America, has been called a tropical 
paradise where animals on the verge of extinc- 
tion in other parts of Central America—jaguar, 
ocelot, tapir, and sea turtle—still thrive. With a 
recently growing population in Belize, the 
society is trying to preserve a good-sized area 
in each of the major ecosystems. :. . . Not even 
the Ohio earthquake tremor of Jan. 31 could 
deter Margaret Latran Harold, retired high- 
school Spanish teacher, from earning the Black 
Belt (Shodan) in Kempo Karate at the Jay T. 
Will Karate Studio in Columbus. Of her feat, the 
culmination of five years of hard work, she 
says: “too bad I didn’t possess this knowledge 
when I was still in the classroom!” Address: 
2771 Stratford Dr., Columbus, OH 43220. 


1941 

After his retirement as chemist at General 
Electric Co., Lewis McCarty joined the volun- 
teer staff at the Cleveland Museum of Natural 
History, where he preserves and restores arti- 
facts. ... Former Sen. Harrison “Pete” Wil- 
liams, Jr., has been released from a Newark, 
N.J. halfway house, where he had been impri- 
soned for the last two years for his bribery 
conviction in the FBI’s Abscam probe. He is 
now a legislative analyst for a construction 
trades group. 


1942 

Don and Bette (John ’43) Emig have moved to 
Rhode Island. Don retired Nov. 1, 1985, after 40 
years as pastor of the United Church of Roway- 
ton, Norwalk, Conn. Address: Watchaug Lane, 
Box 490, Charlestown, RI 02813. 


Peary ae BR Re met. ae 
Don Smith '43 and Elizabeth 
Tucker Smith ’44 


1944 

Harold W. Peterson retired in August 1985 
after 17 years as professor of education at 
Saginaw Valley (Mich.) State Coll. He was 
founding dean of the Sch. of Education and 
served in that post for 14 years. He is director of 
music for the United Church of Christ and (as a 
sabbatical replacement) conductor of choirs 
and the Collegium Musicum at the college. His 
son, Paul, is an employee of Dow Chemical Co. 
in Midland, Mich., and his daughter, Christine, 
is traveling in the Far East. His wife, Charlene 
’48, died Dec. 9, 1985 (see “Losses in the Ober- 
lin Family”). . . . Elizabeth Tucker Smith and 
Don °43, while visiting friends in Alsace last 
spring, sought out John Fredrick Oberlin’s vil- 
lage of Waldersbach, his church, and his tomb. 
Don recently finished a season conducting and 
playing at Radio City Music Hall. 


1946 


Jean Tollison Schulte’s son, Stephen ’76, was 


‘married Nov. 2, 1985, to Joanne Calabro (see 


Class of 1976). Jean continues to teach piano 
and organ at home and is the organist and 
choir director at the Allentown (N.J.) Presby- 
terian Church. 


1947 


John Shaw is on leave from Hiram Coll. for 
1986 to serve as a consultant to professors and 
teach English to graduate students while reor- 
ganizing the language program at Shansi Agri- 
cultural U. in Taigu, Shanxi Province, south- 
west of Beijing. He and his wife, Julia (Seiber- 
ling ), and two Oberlin Shansi reps (Margaret 
Montgomery ’84 and Kevin Kimata ’85) are the 
only English-speaking people there. 


1948 


Gerald B. Anderson has been commissioned 
in the rank of lieutenant colonel, Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Corps, Maritime Brigade, George Wash- 
ington Division, Virginia State Guard. He served 
from 1982 to 1984 as the commander of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the U.S. at the 
Harold Treakle Memorial Post Number 993, 
Portsmouth, Va....For the past two years 
Harold and Alice (Spore) Howes have been 
in India working at the Woodstock Sch., an 
international Christian school with some 440 
children in grades kindergarten through 12. 
Harry is the guidance counselor and director of 
counseling and Alice teaches typing and works 
in the high-school office. They plan to return to 
their home in Slingerlands, N.Y., in July. . . . Six 
political scientists debated “Statesmanship in 
the Nuclear Age” at Kenyon Coll., March 1. 
Kenneth Waltz, political theorist and Ford 
Professor at U. California at Berkeley, was on 
the panel. He is the author of the books 7/e Use 
of Force, Theory of International Politics, and 
Conflict in World Politics. 
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1950 


Betty McMullen Little was elected to a four- 
year term as a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the AAUW Educational Foundation in 
Washington, D.C. She will also serve on the 
finance committee. Since 1970 she has been 
secretary to the board of trustees and director 
of public information for the Passaic (N.J.) 
River Coalition. 


Betty McMullen Little ‘50 
1951 


Anne “Kiki” Heitkamp Eglinton is executive 
director of Family Service of Westchester. She 
was former executive director of the National 
Association of Social Workers, New York City 
chapter. She had previously been director of 
Family Service Society of Hartford, Conn. . . . 
After 30 years in the Chicago area, Richard N. 
Strang and his wife, Mary Lee, have moved to 
Des Moines, lowa, where he is vice president of 
investments for Brenton Banks, Inc. Their son, 
Jim, is a junior at U. Wisconsin-Platteville. 


Richard N. Strang '51 
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1952 


August 13-28 will mark the fourth annual 
artists’ sojourn to the medieval Castello di 
Spannocchia, the family home of Count Ferdi- 
nando Cinelli, founder and president of the 
Etruscan Foundation. For the fourth year Starr 
Kopper will instruct up to 15 people in out- 
door painting as they use the hills of Tuscany 
as subject matter for their landscape paintings. 
During the two weeks, Starr escorts the group 
on asketching trip to San Gemignano, Volterra, 
and Arezzo and is available for consultation 
throughout the stay. An art teacher at the Nor- 
wood Sch. in Bethesda, Md., she has recently 
exhibited her paintings at the Washington 
Womens’ Art Center and at the Virginia Art 
League, where she was an award winner. 
Address: 5174 Fulton St. NW, Washington, DC 
20016. Phone (202) 362-6793. 


Starr Kopper '52 
1953 


Peg Morton is a rural counselor for the Jack- 
son County Community Mental Health Center 
in Murphysboro, Ill. 


1954 

Rufus Browning, David Tabb, and Dale Rog- 
ers, authors of the book Protest /s Not Enough: 
The Struggle of Blacks and Hispanics for Equal- 
ity in Urban Politics, were awarded the Ralph J. 
Bunche Award and the Gladys M. Kammerer 
Award from the American Political Science 
Assn. for their book. The Bunche Award identi- 
fied the best scholarly work in political science 
published in 1983 or 1984 which explores the 
phenomenon of ethnic and cultural pluralism. 
The Kammerer Award recognized the best pol- 
itical science publication in 1984 in the field of 
U.S. national policy. 


J. Patrick Haithcox has been named execu- 
tive director of West Suburban Regional Aca- 
demic Consortium in Naperville, Ill. For the 


past four years he has been assistant to the 
vice president for academic affairs at Pomona 
Coll.... When Time magazine ran its cover 
story “Dieting: The Losing Game” in the Jan. 20 
issue, it featured comments on the relationship 
between diet and exercise by Xavier Pi-Sunyer, 
endocrinologist at New York City’s St. Luke’s- 
Roosevelt Hospital... . Paul Rheingold has 
been named to the board of overseers of the 
Rand Corporation’s Inst. for Civil Justice. .. . 
“After a wandering pilgrimage,” Charles Ryer- 
son “found a home” at Princeton Theological 
Seminary and U., where he teaches history of 
religions, specializing in Hinduism. During a 
Shansi-sponsored Indian Festival held April 23- 
25 in Oberlin, Charlie, a former Shansi rep to 
India, spoke on “A South Indian’s Pilgrimage 
between Tradition and Modernity.” 


1956 


Anne Dinsmore Phillips recently wrote, pro- 
duced, and conducted The Jazz Nativity, which 
was performed in December at St. Peter’s 
Church at the City Corps Building in New York 
City. Her cast included Clark Terry, Tommy 
Flanagan, Grady Tate, George Mraz, Gene Ber- 
toncini, Bob Kindred, Marvin Stamm, Wayne 
Andre, Chuck Wilson, Russell George, Honi 
Coles, Maxine Sullivan, and a special guest 
appearance by Dave Brubeck. . . . A group of 
international law specialists recently formed 
the Independent Commission on Respect for 
International Law. Chairman Burns H. Wes- 
ton announced that the Commission is primar- 
ily concerned with the Reagan administration’s 
decision to withdraw the U.S. from the general 
compulsory jurisdiction of the International 
Court of Justice (World Court). Established in 
conjunction with the 40th anniversary of the 
United Nations and the designation by the U.N. 
General Assembly of 1986 as the International 
Year of Peace, the Commission plans to com- 
ment publicly on issues affecting respect for 
international law and the cooperative efforts of 
international organizations. Weston continues 
as Bessie Dutton Murray Professor of Law at U. 
lowa. 


1957 

Rhode Island United Church of Christ mission- 
aries Chuck Gosselink and Charlotte (Pen- 
field) are now in the Montana-Northern 
Wyoming conference interpreting mission dur- 
ing their sabbatical. Since September they have 
been speaking at churches, doing pulpit supply, 
presenting programs, leading stewardship and 
education workshops, and teaching about con- 
ference and wider UCC mission. . . . To recog- 
nize the Rev. David C. Hoecker’s 25th anni- 
versary of his ordination, his congregation at 
the Lutheran Church of Concord, Rochester, 
N.Y., honored him Oct. 27, 1985, following the 
worship service. He has been pastor of the 
church since 1969.... Peter Robertson's 
article “Why Bosses Like to be Told to Hire 
Minorities” was printed in the Nov. 10, 1985, 
edition of the Washington Post. Peter has been 
working to encourage business to take respon- 
sible voluntary affirmative action and to build 
that process into corporate management sys- 
tems. He also helps officials of the Federal 


19 


shops in the summer. New writing projects 
include a personal memoir on Robert Lowell 
and Anne Sexton, parts of which have appeared 
in /ronwood and Antioch Review; and a collec- 
tion of poems. Address: 53 Spruce St., Water- 
town, MA 02172. Phone (617) 926-1637. 
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dents during January. It provides an opportunity for alumni to offer students 


real world experience through off-campus projects and a chance for students 
to learn, mature, and explore. 


CTS" the past have included activities such as: 
PROJE participation in scientific and academic 
research; internships in business, law firms, hospitals, socialand governmen- 


tal agencies; and individual instruction and apprenticeships in the arts. NO 
FINANCIAL REIMBURSEMENT should be required from either party. 


make arrangements for their own room and 
S TU DE NTS board during Winter Term. However, some 
directors also offer housing for the month. Many alumni and parents who 
cannot offer a project can and do offer housing. We are especially in need of 
housing offers in NEW YORK CITY, BOSTON, CHICAGO, and WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. Students and host come to an agreement regarding costs, 


Kathleen Spivack '59 
1960 


meals, work-exchange, etc. 


For further information, complete the coupon below and return it to: 


THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION, BOSWORTH HALL, 
OBERLIN COLLEGE, OBERLIN, OHIO 44074 
Or call 216/775-8692 


Ok kk kk kk kok kkk kkk kk kk kok kok ok ok ok kok kk kkk 


YES, 1am interested in directing a Winter Term project. Please 


send me more information. 


| AM interested in offering housing for a student during the 


Winter Term. 


NAME 


PRON Eee 


ADDRESS 


Zi 


government to understand that business has 
come to favor programs of this type and would 
oppose a total elimination of aspects of Federal 
government requirements dealing with affir- 
mative action. He would like to receive calls at 
(202) 737-6330 or (703) 536-9287. 


1958 

Barbara Bryan Rojas has moved from Santi- 
ago, Chile, to San Jose, Costa Rica, with her 
husband and young son. She is a translator for 
the United Nations. . .. David Smock has been 


50 


elected executive associate to the president of 
the United Church of Christ. He was previously 
on the staff of the New York-based Inst. of 
International Education. 


1959 


Kathleen Drucker Spivack has had two books 
recently published: The Beds We Lie In: New 
and Selected Poems, edited by Robert Peters 
(Scarecrow Press) and The Honeymoon, acol- 
lection of short stories (Graywolf Press), Kath- 
leen continues to offer advanced writing work- 


Kenji Inoue is president of the American 
Literature Society of Japan and professor at 
Meiji U. 


1961 

Linda Graef Salter has been named president 
of Skyline Coll. in San Bruno, Calif. She was 
previously administrative dean of student ser- 
vices at Grossmont Coll. .. . Patricia Hase- 
gawa Masumoto-Fulton has been elected 
president of the Hawaii Speakers Association, a 


Linda Salter ‘6] 
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chapter of the National Speakers Association. 
She is also president of ICU-Intimate Commun- 
ication Unlimited. .. . John Vinocur was pro- 
moted to metropolitan editor of the New York 
Times. He previously was bureau chief in Bonn 
and Paris and most recently, assistant to the 
executive editor and deputy metropolitan 
editor. 


1962 

Fred Blattner teaches genetics at U. Wiscon- 
sin and does research in molecular biology. He 
recently started a small company, DNASTAR, 
that specializes in molecular genetics software. 
Address: 1547 Jefferson, Madison, WI 53711. 
... Dave Eberhardt had his chapbook of 
poems and prose The Tree Calendar pub- 
lished last summer by Dolphin-Moon Press. 
... Martin Hochman continues as southwest 
regional counsel for the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration. For the past year 
he has been commissioner on the City of Los 
Angeles Board of Animal Regulation (he owns 
three dogs). He and his wife hiked for two 
weeks in Glacier National Park last summer. 
They reside in San Pedro, Calif... . ; After sev- 
eral years in New York City and an M.A. degree 
in political science from the New Sch. for Social 
Research, Eric Orts has entered law school at 
U. Michigan. Address: 325 E. Jefferson, Ann 
Arbor, MI 48104. 


1963 

Robert Ellickson has been named to the 
Robert E. Paradise Professorship in Natural 
Resources Law at Stanford Law Sch. . . . Rob- 
ert T. Smythe has been appointed visiting pro- 
fessor of biostatistics at U. Washington Sch. of 
Public Health and Community Medicine, effec- 
tive Feb. 1-July 31. He is professor of statistics 


at George Washington U. 

1964 

Barbara Emmer Meiers is a Los Angeles 
Municipal court judge. . . . Karen Lisco Kos- 


James G. Lubetkin 64 
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man has been appointed executive director of 
the Lancastor Opera House in Buffalo, N.Y. She 
formerly was program assistant for the West- 
ern New York Inst. for the Arts in Education, 
Inc. . . . Jim Lubetkin has been elected a vice 
president of Edward Howard & Co., Cleveland 
public relations counsel. He joined the firm as 
senior account executive in 1984 after 13 years 
in public relations at Oberlin Coll... . Janet I. 
Walker is a member of the City Opera in Augs- 
burg, Germany. She recently appeared in Bar- 
celona with Monserrat Caballé and Helen 
Donath in the title role of Der Rosenkavalier. 


1965 


Bob Jenkins is the personnel manager for the 
Lansing Powertrain Division of General Motors. 
He and his new wife, Mary, live in the Detroit 


area. She is the human resources manager for 
the new Saturn Division of General Motors. 
Address: 2772 John Warren, West Bloomfield, 
MI 48033. ... Sylvia Lotspeich Greene and 
her husband, Larry, have a third child, Will, 4, to 
add to Jeremy, 9, and Hannah, 7. Sylvia teaches, 
writes, and does consulting in adult literacy 
and adult learning disabilities. She teaches 
half-time at the Cambridge Community Learn- 
ing Center and works at home with Jeremy’s 
Suzuki cello and Hannah’s Suzuki violin studies. 


1966 


Harvey Baker recently sponsored his sixth 
Winter Term project on woodworking and rural 
living, assisted this year by Barbara Lee, who 
moved in last May after several years of a 
long-distance romance. They reside in Waynes- 
boro, Tenn. 


Where is Your Class Note? 


Let the wider Oberlin community know what's new in your 
life: family and professional milestones; educational 
and civic accomplishments; publications. 

We want to hear from you. 
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Seeking 
Future Oberlin 
Students 


Have you identified anyone recently as a likely candidate 
for Oberlin College? Even if the student you have in mind 
hasn’t yet considered Oberlin, please fill out the 
Alumni Prospective-Student Referral Form 
below and mail it to: 


Director of Admissions 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, OH 44074 


ALUMNI PROSPECTIVE-STUDENT REFERRAL FORM 


From: 


Name 
Address 
City 


Date 


(Oberlin class} 


Zip 


Please send an Oberlin admissions packet to: 


Name 

Address 

City 

High School name 

Year of H.S. graduation 


High School city 


1967 


Ken Gass received the Washington State Pub- 
lic Health Association’s President’s Award at 
the group’s 50th annual convention in Bel- 
lingham, Wash. He was cited for his leadership 
in organizing regular discussions of the prob- 
lem of teenage pregnancy among people with 
diverse views on abortion, for his six years of 
service on the board of Mount Baker Planned 
Parenthood, for leadership in the area of physi- 
cal fitness, and for his contribution to high- 
quality pediatric care. Gass is a pediatrician in 
Bellingham. .. . Diane Smith Hainsworth re- 
ceived the R.N. degree in December 1985 and 
has taken a position as a staff nurse on a 
medical-surgical floor at a Syracuse hospital. 
Her husband, Reed, teaches and does research 
in population biology at Syracuse U. Daughters 
Charlotte and Emily are in third grade and kin- 


D2 


dergarten, respectively. . . . The paperback edi- 
tion of Lisa K. Tracy’s The Gradual Vegetarian 
will be out in June. This past September she 
and her husband, Paul, and son, Owen, 2, trav- 
eled to Great Britain to promote the British 
edition of the book. 


1968 


Elaine Bendock is a master’s degree candi- 
date in art history at Hunter Coll. She is also 
starting her own art consulting business in New 
York and is painting and wall-papering houses. 
She and Stephen Gross plan to be married. He 
has been the proprietor of Prime Window 
Cleaning Co. for the past 10 years... . Paula 
Finke Gordon's television production com- 
pany, Straight Furrow Productions, Inc., has 
moved to Birmingham, Ala. Paula is executive 
vice president and head producer of the com- 


pany. .. . William Harman, assistant profes- 
sor of philosophy and religion at DePauw U., 
has received a grant from NEH to do research 
and write a book about gods and goddesses of 
the Hindu religion. ... Roland Higgins and 
Lynn (Anthony '69) have a son, Julian Anthony 
Higgins, born Dec. 28, 1985. Roland still teaches 
Asian history at Keene State Coll. Lynn teaches 
French language and literature and co-chairs 
the Women’s Studies Program at Dartmouth 
Coll... . Sandy Lyne and Patricia Goffredo 
Day were married Sept. 15, 1985. Sandy is 
founder and director of the Inner Writer Pro- 
gram, conducting poetry wniting and personal 
development seminars for corporations, edu- 
cators, churches, and the general public, and 
he is a special consultant on poetry writing in 
the public schools. Patricia has degrees in 
music and music education and is a publica- 
tions director with the National Electrical 
Manufacturers Assn. Sandy, Patricia, and teen- 
age daughters Sara and Elena live at 7100 Exfair 
Rd., Bethesda, MD 20814. 


1969 

Lynne Ransom has joined the staff of the 
Kingston (N.J.) Presbyterian Church and is 
musical conductor of three choirs. . . . David 
Weaver has been appointed assistant vice 
president of Donnelly Information Publishing, 


- developer of the Talking Yellow Pages. He 


joined Donnelly’s parent company, Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., in 1970, and has worked with 
three other D&B subsidiaries. He resides in 
Batavia, Ohio. 


1970 


Louise Cherry Wilkinson has been named 
dean of the Graduate Sch. of Education at 
Rutgers U., effective this summer. Currently 
she is executive officer of the Ph.D. degree 
program in educational psychology at the 
Graduate Sch. of CUNY. . . . Michael Daly has 
been named a partner in the law firm Macken- 
zie Smith Lewis Michell & Hughes, of Syracuse, 
N.Y. Mike became associated with the Macken- 
zie office in 1981, handling workers’ compensa- 
tion and other litigation, following five years as 
a staff attorney with Onondaga (N.Y.) Neigh- 
borhood Legal Services. He and his wife, Beth, 
and three children, live at 109 Military Dr., Man- 
lius, N.Y... . Scott King and Jennie Richard 
71 celebrated the homecoming Dec. 19, 1985, 
of their son, Geoffrey Richard JungMin King, 
born July 29, 1985, in Korea. Scott is an asso- 
ciate research administrator at State Farm 
Insurance Co.’s corporate office. Jennie has 
taken a leave of absence from the Financial Aid 
Office at Illinois State. . . . As a body synergist 
Ellen Lachman Cohen restructures and re- 
leases the connective tissue in the body and 
also assists people in releasing attitudes related 
to physical imbalances. She is codirector of the 
Body Synergy Inst. She and her husband, Mat- 
thew, and their son, Jesse Alexis, 1, live in Phil- 
adelphia. .. . For the second year in a row 
Lorraine Rosal, executive director of the New 
Hampshire Council for Law-Related Education, 
has won the American Bar Association's Judi- 
ciary Award. Her winning educational program, 
“Stealing You Blind,” uses ajuvenile shoplifting 
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case to focus on the due process rights of 
juveniles who have been accused of commit- 
ting crimes. Last year’s award-winning pro- 
gram, “A Stone’s Throw,” used a criminal 
mischief case to teach elementary students 
about the presumption of innocence as the 
fundamental basis of our legal system... . 
Philip Rutter has been reelected president of 
the American Chestnut Foundation, a non- 
profit corporation working to restore the Amer- 
ican chestnut. Oberlin is the site of the first test 


orchard for the foundation’s experimental trees. 
Oberlin College biology professor and depart- 
ment chairman David Benzing oversees the 
planting. Rutter pursues several private plant- 
breeding programs on his farm in southeast 
Minnesota and teaches part-time at Luther 


Coll., Decorah, Iowa. . . . Guy Van Duser has 
recorded the album Got the World on a String 
on Rounder Records. . . . Janice Vogel Tap- 


pan is a research assistant at the Los Angeles 
Zoo, where she works on behavior of the Calli- 


Geoff DeGraff: 
from Shansi Rep 
to Buddhist Monk 


Most Oberlin graduates would not have written 
“begging for alms” on the line of the alumni 
questionnaire that asks “Plans for next year?” 
But for Geoff DeGraff ’71 it fit perfectly. Every 
morning from 6 to 7:30, after an hour of solitary 
meditation, DeGraff leaves his Buddhist mon- 
astery in Rayong, just southeast of Bangkok, to 
beg for his daily meal from the local villagers. 
Clad in robes he has dyed himself, barefoot, 
and carrying only a bowl, he never looks at the 
faces of the people he has come to depend on 
for his sustenance. He contemplates on the act 
of giving and nothing more. 


For the past 10 years each day has begun in 
the same way for DeGraff, an ordained Bud- 
dhist monk, who served for two years as a 
Shansirep in Thailand and then, having become 
drawn to a meditative life, joined a monastery. 
There, under the guidance of a teacher, he 
works towards his goal of developing insight 
and detachment. In the Theravada tradition of 
meditation, he strives to follow 10 major pre- 
cepts and 227 minor codes of behavior which 
prohibit stealing, lying, alcohol, illicit sex, kil- 
ling, singing, dancing, use of perfume or jewelry, 
sleeping on a high bed, handling money, or 
eating between noon and 6 a.m. 

On February 19 in an informal talk entitled 
“The Day in the Life of a Buddhist Monk” 
DeGraff told his Oberlin audience of his arrival 
at the monastery, when he was sent to the top 
of a mountain to learn the 50-minute daily 
chant that explains the 227 rules for all monks 
to follow. He quickly learned that becoming a 
Buddhist monk means devoting much of the 
day to meditation, whereby the monk tries to 
clear his mind, achieve a level of concentration 
and breathing, and gain detachment from the 
body and himself. DeGraff meditates alone for 
an hour before alms, then again after breakfast. 
He returns to meditation after listening to les- 
sons in Buddhist doctrine and once more after 
lunch in the afternoon. From 8 to 10 p.m. all the 
monks meditate together while a sermon. Is 
being delivered; then each monk goes to his 
separate quarters to meditate before taking 
rest. 


Though meditation is paramount in DeGraff's 
life, the most important lessons come from his 
teacher, whose instruction continues to be a 
necessary component of DeGraff's spiritual 
advancement. Each day, each one of the 
monks goes to the home of the teacher to 


Geoff DeGraff ’71 


clean it. The teacher gives lessons to his stu- 
dents during that time. He instructs them in 
mindfulness, the powers of observation, per- 
sistence in deed, and in knowing exactly what 
the teacher needs before it is expressed. DeGraff 
is tested every day to see if he has successfully 
attained perfection in these traits. 

In addition to meditation and receiving daily 
instruction from his teacher, DeGraff attends to 
chores such as cleaning the main temple. He is 
also in charge of initiating new monks into the 
life-style of the monastery. Having acquired 
expertise in the Thai language, he has trans- 
lated four volumes on the practice of Buddhist 
meditation authored by his teacher’s teacher 
Ajaan Lee Dhammadharo (see OAM, Winter 
1984). 

DeGraff finds that he has a lot of freedom and 
time to know himself. From his commitment to 
monkhood he claims that he has changed in 
many ways. He no longer has opinions about 
things that he doesn’t have to have opinions 
about, he is more sensitive to others, more 
committed, and is more willing to make sacrifi- 
ces. “Every Oberlin student has to learn this— 
this is growing up,” he says. 

His plans are to remain in Thailand as a 
monk until the day his teacher asks him to 
move back to the United States to train those 
with an interest in his method of Buddhist 


teaching. 
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fornia condor and on infant development in 
koalas. She also plays traditional Scottish fid- 
dle music in a group that has recorded a tape 
and record. In addition, she is codirector of a 
music camp that teaches Scottish fiddling. 


1971 

Gene Epstein Richmond was one of five polit- 
ical artists featured in the Feb. 2 edition of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer Magazine. She has 
recently been painting portraits of victims of 
political repression on behalf of Amnesty 
International. . . . Katherine Nomura Madono 
is a graduate student at U. Pittsburgh. . . . Tar- 
vez Tucker has a son, Arthur Richard Lewis, 
born Oct. 16, 1985. 


1972 

Kathryn Easton Myers has a second son, 
Christopher Ryan Myers, born March 24, 1985. . . . 
Alisa Gabriel Litwin and her husband, Jerry, 
have a son, David, born Dec. 31, 1985. Alisa is 
on maternity leave from Jordan, Case, Taylor & 
McGrath advertising agency, where she is a 
vice president/creative supervisor. Jerry is 
marketing manager of the organic products 
division of the Henkel Corp. . . . Thomas Gary, 
formerly the director of the tax practice at 
Beasley, Olle & Downs, has established his 
own office for the practice of law in Miami, 
Fla... . Jean Kondo Weig! exhibited her art 
work in January at the A.I.R. Gallery in New 
York City. . . . Silas Taylor has been appointed 
deputy attorney general of the attorney gener- 
al’s appellate division in West Virginia. Having 
worked in the office for the past five years, he 
primarily defended criminal convictions that 
were appealed to the state Supreme Court. 


1973 


Richard Haass, formerly an official in the 
departments of defense and state, is a profes- 
sor at Harvard U.’s Kennedy Sch. of Govern- 
ment. He recently returned from a lecture tour 
of the Philippines. ... Mike Jay owns and 
operates Camp Kamaji for Girls in Bemidji, 
Minn. He, Kathy, and Nathan, 2, live in Milwau- 
kee. Mike is going bald... . Steve Johnson 
and his wife, Susan, have three sons: Daniel, 
6%, Henry, 5, and Andrew, 3%. For the past 
dozen years Steve has worked for the IRS. They 
are planting a garden at 2918 N. Rosser St., 
Alexandria, VA 22311. 


1974 

Eric Dudley and Becky Hagen were married 
June 29, 1985, in Salem, Oreg. He practices 
small animal and avian medicine and surgery 
as a veterinarian in Cornelius. Address: 1280 N. 
Adair St., Cornelius, OR 97113... . Jan Hein- 
inger’s daughter, Caroline Heininger Reuter, 
will be one year old July 27. Jan is on a one-year 
fellowship from the State Dept., working for the 
Democratic Policy Committee of the Senate. As 
a member of Senate Minority Leader Robert 
Byrd's legislative “think-tank,” she is working 
on foreign policy issues, including Angola and 
Nicaragua. Home address: 901 C St., N.E., 
Washington, DC 20002... . Bill Killoran and 
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Diane Yu, 

Outstanding Young Woman 

When Diane Yu '73, an attorney and Alameda 
County (Calif.) Superior Court Commissioner, 
heard that she had been named one of the 1985 
Ten Outstanding Young Women of America 
she was stunned. Chosen out of 22,000 nomi- 
nees, she responded: “I’ve done all these 
things—both professional and extracumicular— 
because I enjoy them. I didn’t do it for recogni- 
tion. | don’t even do all the things I'd like to do.” 

Yu is active in more than 17 professional and 
civic organizations and simultaneously holds 
three chair or co-chair positions, two vice-chair 
positions, participates in five active commit- 
tees, and sits on the board of directors of four 
other organizations. 

She holds membership in the Women Law- 
yers of Alameda County and has been on the 
board of directors of the Alameda County Legal 
Aid Society since 1981. She heads two commit- 
tees in the American Bar Association, judges 
moot courts at the University of California at 
Berkeley Law School, and gives seminars on 
probate law and estate settlement, her profes- 
sional specialty, for other lawyers. 

Vice-chairman of the California Committee 
of Bar Examiners since 1983, for the past two 
years she has served as chairman of the com- 
mittee, the youngest person and the first Asian- 
American ever appointed to that position. She 
has particularly distinguished herself with her 
work concerning the law and minontties. As a 
member of the American Bar Association Young 
Lawyers Division, Yu was chairman of the 
Minority Lawyers Committee of the General 
Practice Session of the ABA. She has been 
active in the Asian-American Bar Association 
since 1979, holding the post of secretary and 
vice president, and has served on its board of 
directors. 

As an active member of the California Attor- 
ney General’s Commission on Racial, Ethnic, 
Religious and Minority Violence, Yu said that in 
recent years there has been a racist backlash 
against Asians, especially by people who see in 
Asians a threat to their own economic well- 
being. It is one of Yu’s goals to see that preju- 
dice against Asians does not persist. To that 
end she has become a member of the California 
Asian Judges Association and has been ap- 
pointed a delegate to the Asian-Pacific Bar of 
California. In addition, she was the executive 


Diane Yi rs 


producer of the American Bar Association’s 
Young Lawyers Division videotape, “Points and 
Authorities: A Legal Career and Interviewing 
Guide for Minorities.” 

Yu’s propensity for keeping busy is not rele- 
gated to her current professional and civic 
schedule. At Oberlin she was a member of 
Social Board and Musical Union. She was a 
charter member of the Education Commission 
(1970-72) and co-founder of the Asian Ameri- 
can Alliance. She was on the Special Educa- 
tional Opportunities Program Committee, was 
a minority student recruiter (1971-72) and was 
an advisor on the American/Indian/Native 
Alaskan Student Program. In her junior year 
she went to Taiwan as an Oberlin at Tunghai 
Program participant. After graduation she went 
to Taiwan to teach English and to learn Chi- 
nese, then returned to the States to earn the 
law degree from the University of California at 
Berkeley. 

Today she puts in an average of 65 hours of 
work each week as commissioner and then 
devotes her off hours to social causes and 
committee work. Says one of her close friends, 
“She makes use of every minute. | don’t think 
she allows herself to sit down and breathe for a 
minute.” Yu credits her success to “good 
ancestry and long hours.” 
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Liz Armbruster have a son, Christopher Ryan 
Killoran, born Dec. 15, 1985. Bill continues as 
labor counsel for the Major Appliance Business 
Group of General Electric Co. in Louisville, 
Ky. . . . Mark and Nancy (Gatten ’75) McDan- 
iel have triplets, born Feb. 10: Leda Carre, 
Austin James, and Jesse Gatten. Mark con- 
tinues as an assistant professor of psychology 
at Notre Dame U. Address: 53301 Peggy Ave., 
South Bend, IN 46635. .. . Martha Nace John- 
son and Steve have a daughter, Anna Liora, 
born Jan. 5. Martha is vice president of adminis- 
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tration and finance for the architectural firm of 
Ellenzweig, Moore and Associates. Steve works 
for Bain and Company, a leading management 
consulting firm. They reside in Lexington, Mass. 
... E, Wayne Robinson is acting corporation 
counsel for the Chicago Law Dept. He joined 
the city in January 1985 as deputy corporation 
counsel, supervising the division that handles 
matters related to finance, economic devel- 
opment, real estate, revenue, and_ utilities. 
... Chris White has been elected to Fellow- 
ship in the American Coll. of Cardiology. 


1975 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Co. has promoted Mark A. 
Conrad to general counsel and secretary for 
Aeroquip Corp. He previously was an attorney 
on the corporate legal staff of LOF. ... Mark 
Harris is director of national accounts for Ber- 
litz. He resides in New York City with his wife, 
Hong, Hyun Sook, a graduate of Bhwa U. and 
product manager for Searle Korea, Ltd... . 
John C. Long is public relations director for 
Hershey Foods Corp. He was previously man- 
ager of stockholder and public communica- 
tions for CPC International, Inc., in Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.... Marty Martin and Christopher 
Hultzen were married Feb. 1, 1986, in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Oberlinians in attendance were Tom 
and Jessica (Anderson) Botsford, both ’73, and 
Albert McQueen, professor of sociology and 
anthropology. Marty is a psychiatrist at the VA 
Hospital in Washington and assistant professor 
at Georgetown U. Sch. of Medicine. Chris is a 
neonatologist and director of nurseries at Sib- 
ley Hospital in Washington. .. . Susan Turen 
Lewis and her husband, Samuel, have a daugh- 
ter, Sara Gayle, born Dec. 22, 1984. They reside 
in Herndon, Va. ... Annie Van Fossen Storr 
has been named arecipient of a National Grad- 
uate Fellowship by the U.S. Dept. of Education. 
She will use the fellowship to support her dis- 
sertation work on early 19th-century art history. 


Annie Van Fossen Storr °75 


1976 

Les Alhadeff has been named medical direc- 
tor at Hill Crest Hospital in Birmingham, Ala. He 
was previously a fellow in administrative psy- 
chiatry and clinical instructor in the depart- 
ment of psychiatry at U. North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill. . . . Glenn Appell is musical and 
touring director of the San Francisco Mime 
Troupe, with whom he has been associated for 
the past six years. ... Peggy Chan and her 
husband, Rick Gladstone, recently returned 
from a two-year stay in China, where he was 
assigned as a correspondent for the Associated 
Press. Peggy is now working as project man- 
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ager for a prepaid health services plan for 
Medicaid recipients at St. Luke’s Roosevelt 
Hospital Center in New York City. Address: 344 
W. 23rd St., New York, NY 10011. Phone (212) 
645-0167. ... Over the past 10 New Year’s 
celebrations, 14 Oberlin friends have come 
together at various places around the country: 
a North Carolina beach house; the Brooklyn 
Bridge; a Maryland manor; Philadelphia; Wash- 
ington, D.C.; and even a rest stop on the New 
Jersey Turnpike. This year, according to Bruce 
Levinson, they “pulled out all the stops, and 
joined by seven honorary Obies related by 
marriage, parentage, or SAT scores,” spent a 
week at a villa on the beach in Negril, Jamaica. 
Having returned from snorkling, parasailing, 
enjoying aloe massages, pina coladas, fresh 
fish, and jerk pork are the following Obies: 
Bruce, Joan Cleary °75, Jan McClintock ’79, 
Mary Anne Hardy '77, Matt Katz, Susie Kron- 
gold Liddle ’79, Laurie Levinson ’77, Bill Per- 
kins, Anne Cohen ’77, Jerry Helfand, Larry 
Adkins ’78, Steve Heestand ’77, Matt Pavuk, 
and Roger Liddle ’77. While vacationing, Matt 
Pavuk and Cheryl Browning celebrated their 
fourth wedding anniversary. Next New Year’s 
will have to be so special, the group’s celebra- 
tion will occur in a place not yet discovered by 
mortal earthbound travel agents, says Bruce. 
... Tom Nutile, Hunterdon County (N.J.) 
bureau chief for the Courier-News, has won a 
Willard H. Allen agricultural communications 
award from the New Jersey Agricultural Society 
for a series of articles following the lives of a 
Central New Jersey farm family from planting 
through the harvest. . . . Stephen Schulte and 
Joanne Calabro were married Nov. 2, 1985, at 
the Allentown (N.J.) Presbyterian Church. He is 
a commercial lending officer for First Fidelity 
Bank, Carnegie Center, in Princeton. She works 
for the New Jersey Division of Youth and Family 
Services in Eatontown. 


1977 


Patricia Black has been appointed assistant 
project director of the NEH for pre-collegiate 
instructors of French in the New York U. sys- 
tem.... Mary Bryan and Paul Caron were 
married in October 1985. She is an attorney 
with the law firm of Gaston Snow and Ely Bart- 
lett in Boston, where he is an attorney with 
Sullivan & Worcester. .. . James Segelstein 
is the assistant bureau manager for the New 
York bureau at CBS News. Phone (212) 
877-5987. 


1978 

Robert Abramowitz has received the Ph.D. 
degree in human development and family stud- 
ies from Pennsylvania State U. He currently 
works as staff psychologist at Marlborough 
Hospital near Boston. . . . Lawrence Butler is 
an instructor of art at Hiram Coll. He is cur- 
rently working on the Ph.D. degree at U. Penn- 
sylvania.... Claudia Howard has written 
seven quintettes that were played and danced 
in Chicago March 29... . Elizabeth Tucker 
and Robert English were married Aug. 24 in 
Princeton, N.J. She is a staff writer for The 
Washington Post and he is a policy analyst with 
the U.S. Government. Note: this information 
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Help Choose an Alum 
for the Board of Trustees 


The Alumni Association Trustee Search Committee is looking for 
persons with an earned or honorary Oberlin degree to join the 
Oberlin College Board of Trustees. Send suggestions, 
biographical information and reasons for nominating to: 


Midge Wood Brittingham 
Oberlin College Alumni Association 
Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin, OH 44074 


Alumni Association Trustee Search Committee 


Mary Durling ‘57 


Lillie Jonnson Edwards ‘75 


Frederick Frazier ‘40 
Amy Gittler ‘72 
Melville Kennedy ‘38 


was incorrectly placed under the class of 1965 
in the winter issue of the OAM. 


Claudia Howard '78 


1979 

Richard and Gail (Joseph ’80) Birkhead have 
a son, Andrew G. Birkhead, born July 16, 1985. 
Rick will be chief resident in internal medicine 
at Brown U.-Pawtucket Memorial Hospital for a 
year, and then plans to do a fellowship in car- 
diology. .. . Lorin Burte has a new address: 
903 Elder “8, Homewood, IL 60430. Phone 
(312) 799-2985. .. . Tracey Linton Craig has 
been writing and working as associate editor of 
Museum News magazine in Washington, IDACY 
Address: c/o American Association of Muse- 


Xavier Pi-Sunyer ‘55 
Philip Thomas ‘50 
Paul Titus ‘26 


William Warren ‘48, 
Chairman 


ums, 1055 Thomas Jefferson St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, DC 20007. ... Howard Mayer and his 
wife, Vicky, have moved from Chicago to Kan- 
sas City. He continues to practice as an actu- 
ary. Vicky has established her own copywniting 
business specializing in health care. Address: 
9504 W. 116 St., Overland Park, KS 66210. 
Phone (913) 451-4854. ... Richard Merrill, 
visiting instructor of English at Oberlin Coll., 
read several of his short stories March 17 in the 
King Building. . . . Beth Ruze has returned to 
the U.S. from American Samoa, where she 
worked with English teachers at five high 
schools and studied Samoan language and 
dance. She received the M.A. in English as a 
Second Language degree from U. Hawaii at 
Manoa, where she taught foreign students and 
served as an intern in the Marshall Islands. 


1980 

Jeff Barnes has returend to the U.S. after 2% 
years in Niger working for the Peace Corps. His 
plans are to go back to school this year in 
hopes of pursuing a career in development in 
West Africa. Address: 2615 Fairview Dr., Alex- 
andria, VA 22306. . . . Ellis Booker is features 
editor for the magazine Telephony. He pre- 
viously worked as staff editor at Medicine & 
Computer magazine, as a free-lance editor for 
the computer trade press, and as editor of 
Computer Living/New York. . . . Sarah Browns- 
berger and her husband Haftho’r have a 
daughter, So’lru’n, born June 26, 1985. Sarah 
completed the M.T.S. degree at Harvard Divin- 
ity Sch. in 1985 and continues to write fiction 
and poetry. ... Michael Duffy and Demetra 
Lambros '81 were married July 26, 1985, in a 
Greek Orthodox church in Missoula, Mont. In 
attendance were Eric Breslin ’79, Steve Bor- 
zak, and John Buell ’81. In September, Michael 
joined Time magazine’s Washington bureau as 
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a defense correspondent; Demetra began a 
second year at Georgetown U. Law Sch. Ad- 
dress: 330 8th St., SE, Washington, DC 20003. 
... George Emont and Jill Preminger plan to 
be married in June. He is a business associate 
for strategy development at Travenol Labora- 
tories, Inc., Deerfield, Ill. She is codirector of 
audiology services at the Chicago Hearing 
Society. .. . Michael Feinhandler has wnt- 
ten a poem about reunions entitled “Can You 
Make It to Oberlin?” Address: 3518 Riverside 
Dr., Wilmette, IL 60091... . Rob Scarrow is 
investigating the chemistry of iron-containing 
proteins in a post-doctoral program at U. Min- 
nesota in Minneapolis. He and Hilary Barrett, a 
seminary student, planned to be marmied in 
May. . . . Forthe past two years Laurie Schnei- 
der and her husband, Craig Hill, have been 
publishing Score, a magazine of visual poetry 
and poetics. She works at U. California at Berke- 
ley. Address: 595 Memitt *2, Oakland, CA 
94610. 


1981 

Herman Beavers will be a visiting fellow of 
Afro-American Studies during the 1986-87 aca- 
demic year at Wesleyan U. in Connecticut, 
where he will teach a course in Afro-American 
literature. He is currently completing the Ph.D. 
degree in American Studies at Yale U. Address: 
17 Lake Place, New Haven, CT 06511. Phone 
(203) 624-8397. ... Kris Bertness and John 
Price, a fellow physics graduate student at 
Stanford U., were married Aug. 24, 1985. Obies 
in attendance included Kate Levine, Laura 
Hunt ’82, Joe Kidder ’82, and Martin Thomson 
’83. John has since finished the Ph.D. degree. 
Kris plans to complete hers by the fall. . . . Lisa 
Howard has been appointed a coordinator for 
the Peace Corps, with whom she has worked in 
Zaire since 1983. She had supervised two teams 
of Zairian nurses in the research of monkey 
pox, a rare variation of small pox. After nine 
months, she moved to Kikongo, where she 
started arural health zone. She returned to the 
U.S. in January of 1985, having contracted a 
virus and then began studies at Ohio U. in 
international affairs and administrative studies. 
... Michael P. Mossman and his band Out of 
the Blue performed in Oberlin Feb. 8 in Finney 
Chapel. The band recently released an album 
Out of the Blue on the Blue Note record label. 
The band was featured in the pop/jazz section 
of the New York Times March 7 edition. . . . 
Andrea Schwartz and Bob Brashear were 
marnied in April 1984. She is currently a pre- 
school teacher and working towards teaching 
certification and a master’s degree in early 
childhood education at Carlow Coll. in Pitts- 
burgh. 


1982 


Geneele Crump-Campagnoli is a clinical 
therapist with Alternatives in Elkhart, Ind. Hav- 
ing previously worked as a social worker with 
handicapped children and their families, she 
received the M.S.W. degree Dec. 17, 1983, from 
U. Michigan. She and Phil Campagnoli were 


married ten days later with Bob Spano '83 and 
Mike Fiflis in attendance. Geneele now has a 
stepdaughter, Kim, and a cocker spaniel, 


Shakespeare. .. . Karin Evans and Jonathan 
Miller were married in Karin’s hometown of 
Knoxville, Tenn. Oct. 12, 1985, with David Clark 
55, director of the College’s Office of Capital 
Ventures, officiating. The groom’s sister and 
brother, Emily and Michael, were best woman 
and best man. Other Obies include the bride’s 
parents Murray and Mary Comstock Evans, 
both ’56; Emily Clark ’84, Bill Cumming ’81, 
Ricky Kohn Clark ’54, Dee Block Montie ’56, 
Judy Manwell Moore ’56, Ruth Porter Martin 
’42, and Leroy 36 and Ruth Peal Graf ’37. Karin 
and Jonathan’s address: 1200 W. Wellington 
Ave. *1, Chicago, IL 60657. . . . After a two-year 
stint at San Francisco’s New Performance 
Gallery, Wendy Levy is now a staff artist with 
the San Francisco Artists-in-Schools program, 
administered by the Performing Arts Work- 
shop. She teaches theater arts, mask work- 
shops, and creative movement to school-age 
children. She supplements teaching with wait- 
ressing and consistent attempts to further her 
acting career. Address: 459-A 66th St., Oakland, 
CA 94609. . . . Dan Moscow received the M.S. 
degree in plant pathology in 1985 and is now a 
plant-protection agent in Thailand for the U.S. 
Peace Corps. .. . Jimmie Sue White organ- 
ized the Odyssey Cultural Center’s third annual 
art exhibition held at Oberlin’s Langston Mid- 
dle Sch. in February as part of the local obser- 
vance of Black National History Month. 


1983 

Leah Apfelbaum works with children and 
with an arts council. Address: 43 Foster St., 
Littleton, MA 01460. ... David and Andrea 
Deibler-Gorman have a son, Noah David, 
born Oct. 7, 1985. His godparents are Peter and 
Rebecca Colton Josephson, both ’84. . . . Re- 
becca Ewing works in the registrar’s office at 
Harvard Law Sch... . Shira Seaman will be 
studying German for a number of years in Swit- 
zerland. Address: Muller Strassa 8, CH8004 
Zurich, Switzerland. . . . Third-year law student 
Julie R. Stern represented the Dickinson Sch. 
of Law in the Craven Constitutional Law Moot 
Court Competition held Feb. 25-27 at U. North 
Carolina Sch. of Law in Chapel Hill. . . . Han- 
nah Twaddell and Gordon Carter ’84 were 
married Oct. 12, 1985, at the Pittsburgh Friends 
Meeting. Obies in attendance were Stella Kim, 
Fred Haas, John Singer ’85, Greg Brooks ’85, 
Jonathan Skinner ’84, John Ditusa ’85, Karen 
Clegg °85, Jeffrey Mills ’84, Kevin Adler ’84, 
Tamara Artman’86, Jeannette Miller ’84, Smith 
Brittingham IV ’84, Jamie Demarest ’83, Monti 
Mallin ’83, Craig Donnan ’87, Colin Gatwood 
84, and Carla Willis ’85. Hannah has enrolled in 
a master’s degree program at U. Pittsburgh and 
is currently applying for jobs for the fall. Gor- 
don manages a bike shop in Pittsburgh and 
plans to do graduate work in mechanical engi- 
neering this fall. In August they will be moving 
to the Carter family land and farmhouse in 
Charlottesville, Va. 


1984 


David Adeleke works for Wedd, Durlachev 
Mordamt & Company as a stock jobber on the 
London Stock Exchange. Jobbers transact the 
buying and selling of public securities on the 


stock exchange. .. . Yolanda Figueroa-Ford 
and her husband, Harry, were expecting their 
first childin April. . .. Nancy Graham is study- 
ing acupuncture and herbalism at the Ameri- 
can Coll. of Traditional Chinese Medicine in 
San Francisco. 


1985 


Katie Delaplane is in her first year at Wayne 
State U.’s graduate program in industrial/or- 
ganizational psychology. . . . Robi Gluck teach- 
es French at a private secondary school in 
Atlanta, while completing her M.A.T. degree at 
Emory U. ... Lauren Jaburg works as a mid- 
wife’s assistant in the Maternity Association, a 
birth center in Manhattan. She also does 
modeling for art classes. .. . George Meyer, 
Jr., was awarded the tri-county beekeepers 
association scholarship for further study in 
agriculture. He resides in Birmingham, Mich. 
... Molly Stewart is a research analyst for 
Leo Burnett Advertising in Chicago. . . . Paula 
White and Steven Drukman have started a 
catering service, Bois de gueul, specializing in 
cocktail snacks, in Chicago. 


1986 


John Carson and Teresa Burgard were mar- 
ried Dec. 28, 1985, in Franklin, Pa. 


If you're moving, please give us 
advance notice so that the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine can 
follow you, free of charge, to 
keep you posted on your 
classmates and news about 
Oberlin. Allow two months for 
processing. 


Mail this coupon to: 


Alumni Records 
Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin, OH 44074 


Name Class 
New street address 

City 

State Zip code 
Effective date of new address 

Old city 


State Zip code 
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LOSSES IN THE OBERLIN FAMILY 


Faculty 

Norman Spector, Jan. 3 in Evanston, Ill. He 
taught in and was chairman of the Dept. of 
Romance Languages at Oberlin Coll. from 1966 
to 1968. From 1952 to 1959 he was assistant 
professor of French at Northwestern U. After 


: his tenure at Oberlin he returned to North- 


~ western and founded the Dept. of French and 
Italian and was its chairman until 1978. He 
recently completed an English translation of 
French fables by LaFontaine that will be pub- 
lished by Northwestern U. Press. 
He leaves two children and two sisters. 


Ronald Williams, Dec. 11, 1985, at his home in 
Chicago. He was president of Northeastern IIli- 
nois U. since 1976, and had been chairman- 
elect of the American Assn. of State Colleges 
and Universities, which designated him honor- 
ary chairman for 1985. 

Though suffering from a brain tumor, he led 
several hundred people in an anti-apartheid 
demonstration at the South African Consulate 
in Chicago Oct. 10, the day Mayor Harold 
Washington had proclaimed Ronald Williams 
Day in Chicago. 

Prof. Williams was a lecturer in speech at 
Oberlin Coll. 1962-64 and was one of the 
founders of the Oberlin Summer Theatre. He 
taught at Ohio U., Western Washington U., U. 
Pittsburgh, and U. District of Columbia, where 
he was provost. 

He leaves his wife, Arlene; two children; his 
mother, Mary Moore; a sister; and a brother. 


Richard P. Youtz, Feb. 13 in Englewood, N.J. 
He was professor emeritus of psychology at 
Barnard Coll., where he was chairman of the 
Psychology Dept. 1946-1974. Since his retire- 
ment in 1975 he was a student advisor and 
director of Barnard’s Resumed Education 
Program. 

He taught psychology at Oberlin Coll. 
1939-40. 

During World War Il, as an Air Force officer, 
he researched objective measures of flying skill 
and later, teaching at Barnard, continued his 
research projects and publications on topics 
ranging from methods of learning to the psy- 
chological explanation of observed flying 
saucers and dermal sensitivity. His recent 
research as a counselor to college students 
focused on how to prepare for examinations. 

He leaves his wife, Adella Clark Youtz "30, 
three children, and three grandchildren. 
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Staff 
Eddie Mae Brooks, Jan. 16 in Oberlin. A long- 
time food service employee, she had worked at 
Oberlin since 1956, most recently as salads 
cook in Dascomb Dining Hall. 

She leaves her husband, Readie; two chil- 
dren; 10 grandchildren; her parents, and a 
SIStEF. 
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Graduate School of Theology 
Arthur C. Decker '36 S.T.M., Sept. 4, 1985, in 
Venice, Fla. Born March 3, 1906, in Jersey City, 
N.J., he had been a minister since 1934. He 
leaves his wife. 


Luben Kutuchief '39 B.D., Dec. 30, 1985, in 
Akron, Ohio. In the ’40s he was minister of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church in Union- 
town, Ohio. From 1949 to 1960 he was minister 
at St. John’s United Church of Christ in Mus- 
kegon, Mich.; he returned to Ohio to become 
minister of the Williard United Church of Christ 
in Akron. 


He leaves his wife, the former Katherine 
Krusteva (1938-39), three children, four grand- 
children, a brother, and a sister. 


Theodore S. Ledbetter, Sr., 35 B.D., Nov. 11, 
1985, in Westminster, Md. He had served as 
pastor of the Dixwell Avenue Congregational 
United Church of Christ in New Haven, Conn., 
from 1947 until 1958, at which time he became 
senior minister at the Plymouth United Church 
of Christ in Washington, D.C. He had previously 
served for 10 years at the Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church and was superintendent of the 
Plymouth Settlement House in Louisville, Ky. 

He leaves his wife, Orelia, two sons, and two 
grandchildren. 


Allan W. Martin '41 S.T.M., Feb. 3 at Moose 
Jaw, Saskatchewan, Canada, while serving as 
visitation pastor at St. Andrew’s Church. Since 
1941 he had been minister of the United Church 
of Canada, having served in five churches, 
including 21 years at St. Andrew’s, Moose Jaw. 


Born Oct. 26, 1911, in Alameda, Saskatche- 
wan, he leaves his wife, the former Jean Har- 
rington ’41, two daughters, three grandchil- 
dren, and three sisters. 


Ray S. Utterback '33-35t, '40-42t, Jan. 27 in Pt. 
Charlotte, Fla. He retired in 1981 from the Pil- 
grim United Church of Christ in Charlotte. He 
had previously been active in the Ohio Confer- 
ence of the United Church of Christ. 


He leaves his wife, Rosemary, three daugh- 
ters, two sons, 10 grandchildren, four great- 
grandchildren, a sister, and a brother. 
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Kindergarten Training School 
Martha Comstock Holden ’33, Dec. 17, 1985, 
in Toledo, Ohio, of cancer. She taught for sev- 
eral years in Scranton, Pa., before moving to 
Toledo in 1940. In 1962 she helped establish 
the premature baby ward at Toledo Hospital. 

She leaves four children, including son Paul, 
a former systems analyst/programmer in the 
Computing Center at Oberlin Coll.; two grand- 
children; a sister; and a brother. 


Helen Westbrook '29, Jan. 8 at the Cleveland 
Clinic, after a five-week illness. A teacher for 28 
years, she first taught in Maumee, Ohio, then 
later moved to Wellington, Ohio, where she 
was the first teacher of the kindergarten estab- 
lished in the newly built Westwood Elementary 
Sch. in 1961. She remained there until her 
retirement in 1974. 


She leaves her husband, Edward, two chil- 
dren, a brother, and a sister. 


Mildred E. Young ‘26, Dec. 12, 1985, in Hil- 
liard, Ohio. She was born Aug. 24, 1906, in Ober- 
lin. She leaves two daughters, two granddaugh- 
ters, and a sister. 


CORRECTION: “Losses” in the Fall 1985 issue 
of the OAM incorrectly named Mary Inez Wil- 
lis Yocom 15, May Willis Yocom. 


1908 

George P. Metcalf, Jan. 13 at the Elyria United 
Methodist Home, after a long illness. Born 
March 11, 1887, in Oberlin, he was the son of 
Charles A. (Academy 1872-73, 1874-75) and 
Caroline Boyden (Academy 1877-78) Metcalf. 
He did clerical work in Kansas and Ohio, 
farmed in Florida for three years, and became a 
public accountant for Touche Niven & Co. in 
Cleveland before joining the staff of the US. 
Treasury Dept. in 1935 as an Internal Revenue 
Agent. He retired in 1949, then became a part- 
time curator at the Lorain County Historical 
Society Museum in Elyria. 


1910 

Ruth Nethercut Rogers, Jan. 27 in Warren, 
Ohio. She was anurse and residence director in 
a hospital in Ohio. She and her husband, Rupert 
10, who died in 1944, had three children. 


1913 


Helen Lease Sloan, Jan. 9 in Toledo, Ohio. 
She was a former teacher of voice at Mary 
Manse Coll. in the 1960s, and also at the Toledo 
Conservatory of Music, and in New York City. 
Her husband, W. Herbert Sloan, died in 1941. 


E. Jean Van Fossan, Jan. 5 in Salem, Ohio, 
after a three-month illness. After attending 
Oberlin Coll. 1909-11, she graduated from Ohio 
State U. in 1914. She retired in 1958 after teach- 
ing 44 years, most of them at South High Sch., 
Youngstown. 

She leaves her sister, Virginia Van Fossan 
Fletcher ’21, of Oberlin. 


1914 

Stella Kellogg Baker, Dec. 12, 1985, in Bel- 
lows Falls, Vt. She was born Dec. 19, 1891, in 
West Charleston, Vt., and was a social worker 
in Philadelphia and Boston. She leaves a sister 
and a brother. 


J. Morley Nutting, Jan. 9 in Upper Sandusky, 
Ohio. He was born May 12, 1891, in St. Louis, 
Mo., the son of John ’85 and Lillis (Russell ’87) 
Nutting. He taught in Pennsylvania and Ohio 
and then joined New York Life Insurance Co. in 
1937 as an insurance agent in Cleveland. He 
retired from that position in 1959. He leaves 
three daughters, 13 grandchildren, 15 great- 
grandchildren, and a sister, Ruth ‘15. He was 
preceded in death by his wife, Eutha Kopp. 


1915 
Lorene Osborn Jewell, Dec. 28, 1985, in 
Kalamazoo, Mich. She had celebrated her 93rd 
birthday two weeks earlier. For three years she 
taught English at Spring Valley (Wis. ) High Sch. 
and from 1946 until her retirement in 1955 was 
a caseworker for the Juvenile Court of Jackson 
County in Kansas City, Mo. She and her hus- 
band, Albert, then moved to Coldwater, Mich. 
Twenty years later they moved to Kalamazoo, 
where they celebrated their 60th wedding 
anniversary in July 1978. He died five months 
later. 

She leaves three children, seven grandchild- 
ren, a sister, Phyllis °26, and a brother. 


1916 

Mary Frey Kersting, Jan. 29, 1985, in Spring- 
field, Ohio. She was born June 29, 1895, in 
Ottawa, Ohio, and attended the conservatory 
1912-13. 


Coressia Beal Rosecrans, Feb. 7 in Corpus 
Christi, Tex. Born May 12, 1895, in Amherst 
Township (Ohio), she lived in Elyria most of 
her life before moving to Texas in September 
1985. She was a kindergarten teacher in the 
Lorain County area for many years. She leaves 
two children and three grandsons. She was 
preceded in death by her husband, Ralph, in 
1949. 


James H. Wallace, Jan. 4 in Sarasota, Fla. He 
was a pediatrician in Oak Park, Ill., for 40 years. 
Past president of the Chicago Pediatric Society, 
he was aU.S. Navy veteran of both world wars. 
He leaves two daughters, eight grandchildren, 
and a great-grandchild. 


1918 

Elmer S. Sill, Feb. 7 in Ashtabula, Ohio, at age 
90. He had been a letter carrier for the U.S. Post 
Office before retirement. Before that he worked 
for the Davey Tree Expert Co. in Kent, Ohio. He 
leaves two sons, five grandchildren, and a 
great-grandson. He was preceded in death by 
his wife, Bertha, on Jan. 24; brother Vernon 15; 
and a sister Margaret ’21. 


1919 

Sylvia Ledinsky Hamilton, Dec. 26, 1985, in 
Aurora, Ohio. She had been a music supervisor 
in the South Euclid-Lyndhurst Schools and a 
private piano teacher in her home studio. Her 
husband, Alfred, preceded her in death. 


Helen G. Smith, Dec. 6, 1985, in Sun City, Ariz. 
She was emerita professor of physical educa- 
tion at Washington State U. Born July 16. 1896. 


in Toledo, Ohio, she was physical director at 
the Bronx YWCA 1919-22, then went to Istan- 
bul, Turkey, for three years as physical director 
of the American Coll. for Girls. She joined the 
staff at then Washington State Coll. in 1925 as 
instructor of physical education and retired 36 
years later. In October 1961 the women’s gym- 
nasium at Washington State U. was dedicated 
in her name and a scholarship was established 
in her honor. 


1921 

Irene Velda Webber, Nov. 4, 1985, in Berke- 
ley, Calif., one day after her 88th birthday. She 
taught at Richmond (Calif.) Sch., where she 
was head of the English department. She was 
also active in civic affairs. She attended Oberlin 
Coll. 1917-19. 


1922 

Henry E. Bent, Feb. 16 in Bloomington, Ind. A 
professor, chemist, academic administrator, 
author, and inventor, he was noted for his 
research in physical and inorganic chemistry, 
the teaching of undergraduate and graduate 
students, and the development of graduate 
education in the U.S. 

He was a member of the chemistry depart- 
ment at Harvard U. until 1936, when he joined 
the chemistry department at U. Missouri-Co- 
lumbia. Two years later he became graduate 
dean. During his 28 years in that position he 
served as president of the Association of Grad- 
uate Schools, chairman of the Council of Grad- 
uate Schools of the U.S., an organization he 
helped found, and first chairman of the Title [IV 
fellowship program of the National Defense 
Education Act. In 1971, the year of his retire- 
ment, he received the University’s Distinguished 
Teaching Award. Nine years later he received 
the U. Missouri Thomas Jefferson Award. 

He served on the Oberlin Alumni Board from 
1976 to 1979, at which time he received the 
Certificate of Appreciation. 

He leaves his wife, the former Florence Demo 
’21, sons Henry A. 49 and Robert ’50, and five 
grandchildren. 


Anna Bigelow Mortimer, Sept. 13, 1985, in 
Richfield, Ohio. She was born Sept. 26, 1900, in 
Hinckley, Ohio, and attended Oberlin 1918-20. 


1923 
G. Clare Bishop, Nov. 4, 1985, in Almont, 
Mich., where he practiced medicine for 60 
years. In 1936 he founded and was chief of staff 
of the Bishop Hospital. Born Sept. 30, 1899, he 
attended Oberlin 1919-21. He was adiplomat of 
the American Board of Surgery and a member 
of the First Congregational Church of Almont, 
where he was organist and director of the choir. 
He leaves his wife, Jane; four children, includ- 
ing daughter Jane '54, and sons Donald’55 and 
David 64; and 20 grandchildren. He was prede- 
ceased by two sons, Dean R. 51 and Robert C., 
and a brother, Frank ’23. 


Garnet J. Knights, Nov. 30, 1985, in Gwynedd, 
Pa., nine days after her 85th birthday. In 1924 
she began a long career in YWCA work in Chi- 
cago. In the fall of 1927 she went to Montevi- 


deo, Uruguay, as director of physical education 
for the national board of the YWCA. She later 
went to Syracuse, N.Y., and Cincinnati to serve 
in similar positions at their YWCAs. From 1942 
to 1963 she was in Mexico as YWCA executive 
director of physical education, then returned 
to the U.S. to serve for one year on the national 
board in New York City. After leaving the Y she 
worked for the China Inst. in America as an 
administrative assistant for four years. 

She was preceded in death by her sister, Cleo 
Beeman 719. 


Cleo Cowger Router, April 28, 1985, in Clarks- 
burg, W.Va., five days after her 90th birthday. 
She attended the conservatory 1919-21. 


Marjorie Ladd Widener, Oct. 1, 1985, in 
Aiken, S.C., of congestive heart failure. She was 
born May 27, 1899, in Fayette County, Ill. She 
worked as a public school teacher, medical 
technologist, and farm manager. Her husband, 
Homer ’23, is deceased. She leaves two children. 


1924 

Helen Case Joyce, Jan. 2, in Avon, Ohio. She 
was born June 27, 1902, in Lorain, Ohio, and 
attended Oberlin 1920-22. 


* 1925 


Alice Blanchard Baker, Nov. 18, 1985, in 
Oakdale, Mass., four months after the death of 
her husband, Merton O. 25 (see “Losses,” Fall 
1985). She was a retired elementary-school 
teacher in Barre, Mass., and a telephone opera- 
tor, supervisor, and managing agent for the 
Barre office of the New England Telephone Co., 
which leased space in her home for their offi- 
ces. She remained in the position until the dial 
system was implemented in the early 1950s. 
For several years she and her husband oper- 
ated a kindergarten in their home. She returned 
to public-school teaching in the late ’50s, retir- 
ing 20 years after that. 

She leaves sons Richard '53 and Merton, a 
daughter, seven grandchildren, and a sister. 


Dorothy Straub Cribby, May 24, 1985, in 
Grants Pass, Oreg. She was born in Rouseville, 
Pa, July 1, 1898. She leaves a daughter. 


Esther Eberhart Gibson, Jan. 17in Savannah, 
Ohio. She had been a teacher for 45 years in 
Greensburg, Savannah, Clear Creek, Butler, 
and Crestview, Ohio, school systems. For the 
last six years of her teaching career she had 
served as librarian at Crestview High Sch., retir- 
ing in 1968. She also assisted her husband, 
John M., in his duties as postmaster of the 
Savannah Post Office. He died in 1969. Born 
Dec. 11, 1900, in Ruggles, Ohio, she was a 
member of the United Methodist Church of 
Savannah and served as organist and Sunday 
School teacher at the church for 25 years. 


1926 

Florence Smith Holden, Nov. 15, 1985, in Mt. 
Solon, Va. She had taught music in Xenia, Ohio, 
and in Virginia. She leaves two sons and several 
grandchildren. 
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Laura Lyman Hudson, Sept. 28, 1985, in 


Youngstown, Ohio, of kidney failure. Born June 
5, 1903, in Roulette, Pa., she taught mathemat- 
ics at Lincoln and North High Schools in the 
Youngstown area before retiring in 1946. Her 
husband, Earl V., whom she married in 1946, 
died in 1969. She leaves two stepsons and a 


sister, Beatrice '27. 


Eloise Cilloway McCormick, Sept. 26, 1985, 


"in Sun City, Ariz. Born May 26, 1906, in Lake 


City, Mich., she attended the conservatory 
1922-24. She taught elementary-school music 


in the Detroit public schools. She leaves a 


stepson. 


Jennie Streeter Tucker, Jan. 11 in Oberlin, 
after a heart attack. An emerita acquisitions 


librarian at Oberlin Coll., she served as gift 
librarian, then as supervisor of pre-order 


2 searching. She began working in the College 


library's reserve room in 1947, then worked in 
library director Julian Fowler's office as an 
assistant before being transferred to the acqui- 
sitions department. 

She retired in 1972, but stayed on at the 
library to help integrate work with the Online 
Computer Library Center. She retired for a 
second time after working with InnovAcgq, the 
library's automated book-and-periodical acqui- 
sition system installed in June 1984. Last spring 
she purchased a personal computer and used 
it to produce more than 140 letters this past 
Christmas. 

Born June 10, 1906, in Oberlin, her maternal 
grandfather, Sereno Wright Streeter, had been 
one of the Lane Seminary rebels who came to 
the Oberlin faculty in the 1830s. Following her 
graduation from Oberlin she studied in the 
Oberlin Business Coll., then worked for 20 
years for the Burrows Co. in Cleveland as 
advertising manager. 


1927 

Alice Coutts Aldrich, Dec. 31, 1985, in Derby 
Line, Vt., at age 85. She taught at U. South 
Dakota before taking a job as Vermont's first 
State Director of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion in the State Dept. of Education. Later she 
worked again for the State of Vermont, devel- 
oping and administering the Adult Basic Edu- 
cation Program. She was elected president of 
the New England Assn. of Health and Physical 
Education for a three-year term. 

As a guild member of the Historical Society 
of Early American Design, she spent her last 
two decades teaching art in her home. 

She leaves two sisters, including Lillian Irons 
30. Her husband, Carroll, whom she married in 
1936, died in 1963. 


Homer C. Bryant, Oct. 17, 1985, in Biddeford, 
Maine. Born June 10, 1899, in Wayne, Maine, he 
attended the conservatory 1923-24, He was 
pastor of First Baptist Churches in Maine, Ohio, 
and Vermont and was director of Christian 
education and evangelism of the Vermont Bap- 
tist State Conference 1931-36 and executive 
secretary of the conference 1936-66. 

He leaves his wife, the former Ruth White, 
____two children, three grandchildren, a great- 
___ &fanddaughter, and three stepsons. 
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Dorothy Bower Dechert, Dec. 6, 1985, in Win- 
ter Park, Fla. Born Aug. 28, 1906, in Chillicothe, 
Ohio, she was an assistant cataloger for the 
Peoria (Ill.) Public Library 1928-35 and library 
assistant for the Avery Architectural Library at 
Columbia U. 1935-42. 

She leaves her husband, H. Vergil, and two 
daughters, 


1928 
Arthur W. Engle, Feb. 23 in Bradenton, Fla., 
where he had been living since retirement in 
1967. He had been a teacher at Birmingham 
(Ohio) High Sch. and from 1935 to 1949 was 
head of the science department at Amherst’s 
Marion L. Steele High Sch. He also was a former 
supenntendent of Belden High Sch. and was 
executive head of the Elyria Township schools 
in 1951 and former principal of Maplewood 
Sch. in Elyria. In 1961, he became principal of 
Central Junior High Sch. in Amherst. 

He attended Oberlin 1924-26. His wife, Mary 
'28, two sons, and six grandchildren survive. 


Alice Kerschner Gurney, Jan. 13 in Honolulu. 
She and her husband, Tom ’27, lived in Merrick, 
N.Y., for almost 20 years, where she served on 
the school boards of the Merrick grammar 
school and Mepham district high school. She 
was also an active volunteer in the Red Cross, 
March of Dimes, and Nassau County Mental 
Hygiene Committee. In 1956 she and her hus- 
band moved to Fallbrook, Calif., and grew avo- 
cados. She volunteered with the Children’s 
Home Society and was a charter member of the 
Angel Society of Fallbrook. 

Born Sept. 14, 1906, in Toledo, Ohio, she 
leaves her husband, daughters Jean '53 and 
Susan ’55, and six grandchildren. 


Arthur R. Hogue, Feb. 18 in Bloomington, Ind., 
at age 79. Professor emeritus of history at Indi- 
ana U., he joined the faculty in 1950 after teach- 
ing at Radcliffe Coll. and U. Illinois. He also had 
taught and was.department chairman and aca- 
demic dean at Hanover (Ind.) Coll. 

He was a member of the American Historical 
Assn. and Mississippi Valley Historical Assn. 
and was a founding member of the American 
Society for Legal History. His book Origins of 
the Common Law, published in 1966, analyzes 
the development of law in medieval England. 

He leaves his wife, the former Elizabeth 
Steinbrecher ’35, a son, and a brother. 


1929 

Eunice Merriman Caldwell, Nov. 9, 1985, in 
Madison, Wis. She taught fifth grade at Randall 
Sch. and was a substitute teacher in the Madi- 
son schools for many years. Born Feb. 6, 1908, 
in Eau Claire, Wis., she was married to Stanley 
Caldwell in 1931. They had three children. 


Helen Snover Snow, Aug. |, 1985, in Arlington 
Heights, Ill. She was born Feb. 22, 1907, in 
Aurora, lll, and attended Oberlin 1925-26, 


1927-28. 


1930 | 
Geraldine Cooke, Feb. 15 in Riverside, Calif. 
She was born Sept. 22, 1905, in Piper City, IIl., 


and later returned there to manage five farms 
that her brother owned. She was an actress in 
Los Angeles, a singer with the USO in New York 
City and with Castel Barbarini in Italy. From 
1956 to 1969 she was a photographer for the 
board of education in New York City. 


Carlton A. Mizen, Feb. 3 in Tucson, Ariz. He 
attended Oberlin Coll. 1926-29 and was later an 
electronics engineer. 


1932 

James B. Blodgett, Jan. 21 in Royal Oak, 
Mich., at age 74. A pioneer in heart surgery, his 
was the first televised heart surgery in Detroit 
in the 1950s. For many years he was chief of 
surgery at Detroit’s Grace Hospital and was on 
the staff at William Beaumont Hospital until his 
retirement in 1984. He also had a medical prac- 
tice in downtown Detroit. 

He was a member of the American Coll. of 
Surgeons and past president of its Detroit 
chapter. Past president of the Michigan Heart 
Assn. and a member of its board of trustees 
from 1958 to 1971, he was the former speaker 
of the house for the Michigan State Medical 
Society. 

He leaves his wife, Eleanor; four children, 
including Carol ’65; seven grandchildren, a 
brother, and two sisters. 


Helen Searle Janssen, Jan. 14 in Mt. Dora, 
Fla., of cancer. She was the daughter of Homer 
A.’09 and Edith (Clarke 06) Searle. In 1948 she 
married Frank B. Janssen; he died in 1971. They 
had five children. 


Raymond H. Tseng, Feb. 12 in Bellflower, 
Calif. Born July 30, 1908, in Canton, China, he 
was an instructor in chemistry at U. Shanghai. 


1934 
Norton E. Totten, Nov. 30, 1985, in Miami, Fla. 
Born Aug. 16, 1913, in Waterbury, Conn., he 
worked in international sales for General Elec- 
tric Co. in New York City. He leaves his wife, 
Mayra. 


1935 
Jeanette Farwell Lamson, Dec. 29, 1985, in 
Vero Beach, Fla. She taught at the Cushing 
Academy in Ashburnham, Mass. 1935-42, be- 
came a librarian at the Breck Sch. in Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., and in 1963, when her husband, Brad- 
ford, became headmaster at the Cushing Acad- 
emy, returned to Massachusetts. 

She leaves her husband, two daughters, and 
a sister. 


Woodworth Pierce, Feb. 14 in Amherst, Ohio, 
following a long illness. A former bus driver for 
Van Wagner Bus Service, Lorain, and a band- 
master with the Army during World War Il, he 
also taught piano and violin. He leaves his wife, 
Helen, six children, a stepdaughter, 16 grand- 
children, five great-grandchildren, a brother, 
and two sisters, 


Miriam E. Rogers, Feb. 14 in Cleveland, of a 
heart attack. She was a missionary in India 
1937-80 under the auspices of the United 
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Church Board for World Ministries. An expert in 
the Marathi language, for six years she was 
principal of the Marathi Language Sch. in India, 
and a member of its examination board. She 
was also a member of the Church of North 
India Diocesan Hostel Committee and Ministe- 
rial Committee and a member of the B.P. Hivale 
Education Society and Ahmadnagar Coll. Gov- 
erning Body. 

She leaves a brother, Ronald 37. They were 
the children of Charles F. Rogers ‘07. 


1936 

Dorothy Love Crist, Feb. 14 in Crystal River, 
Fla. She was born April 10, 1915, in Blooming- 
ville, Ohio. 


1938 

Vivian Hackett, July 15, 1985, in Franklin, Ind. 
Born in Cleveland June 1, 1899, she attended 
Oberlin 1934-37. From 1922 to 1948 she worked 
for the National Society for Crippled Children in 
Elyria, Ohio, and Chicago and was editor of 
their publication “The Crippled Child.” From 
1948 to 1968 she was children’s librarian at the 
Elyria Public Library. After her retirement she 
moved to the United Methodist Home in Frank- 
lin. 


Ruth Sproul, Sept. 23, 1985, in Dover, Ohio, 
where she was born Feb. 6, 1916. She attended 
the conservatory 1934-37. 


1942 

Lida Roberts Todd, Dec. 20, 1985 in Glen 
Ridge, N.J. She was a private violin and piano 
teacher for 30 years and also taught violin and 
string ensemble at Montclair State Coll. for the 
past four years. She played with the New Jersey 
Opera, the Buffalo Philharmonic, the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony Orchestra, the National Sym- 
phony of Washington, D.C., the American Ballet 
Theater Orchestra, and the Montclair Faculty 
Quartet. 

First violinist with the Cathedral Orchestra of 
Newark and the Paper Mill Playhouse of Mil- 
Iburn, N.J., she was a member of the Colonial 
Orchestra in Madison and the Garden State Art 
Center Orchestra. She is listed in Who’s Who in 
Music. She performed on radio, television, and 
had numerous commercial recordings. 

She leaves her husband, Lawrence E., a 
daughter, and a grandchild. 


1944 

Elizabeth Caldwell Anderson, Jan. 13. Born 
Oct. 24, 1922, in Cincinnati, she taught second 
grade in East Cleveland before she married her 
classmate Wallace G. in 1945. In recent years 
she worked as a fashion model and as a volun- 
teer in the Cincinnati Zoo. 

She leaves her husband, a former trustee of 
the college; four children, including Douglas 
‘72 and Susan '73; five grandchildren, and her 
sister, Jane ’42. 


Robert V. Cortelyou, Dec. 11, 1985, in Olds- 
mar, Fla. He was a retired president of La 


France Division of Riegel Textile Corp., Green- 
ville, S.C., and was formerly group vice presi- 
dent of furniture operations of Mohasco Corp. 


60 


in Amsterdam, N.Y., and a management con- 
sultant for Robert Heller & Associates, Inc., 
Cleveland. 

Born Oct. 9, 1922, in Rocky Hill, N.J., he 
leaves his wife, June; three children; two grand- 
sons; his mother, Rose Cortelyou; two sisters, 
including Martha ’46; and two brothers. 


V-12 
Edward T. Wells, Dec. 13, 1985, in Akron, 
Ohio. Born Sept. 16, 1924, in Wheaton, N.Dak., 
he worked as a chemist for the Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Co., was a member of the American 
Chemical Society, and served in the Navy dur- 
ing World War Il. 

He leaves his wife, the former Floy Green- 
wood ’44; three children; three grandchildren; 
his mother, Mrs. O.M. Wells; and four sisters. 


1945 
Joseph D. Redinger, May 13, 1985, in Pasa- 
dena, Calif., of aheart attack. He was a priest in 
the Episcopal Diocese of Los Angeles and 
former teacher of history and special edu- 
cation. 

He leaves his wife, the former Elaine Van 
Aken °47; five children; four grandchildren; his 
mother; and a sister. 


1948 
Shirley Kjeldsen Jolley, Jan. 8 at Lander Val- 
ley, Wyo., where she had taught school for 
many years. Born May 2, 1926, she was the 
widow of John Jolley, a range conservationist 
for the Dept. of Interior, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 

She leaves three children, three grandchil- 
dren, and two sisters. 


Charlene Peterson Peterson, Dec. 9, 1985, in 
Midland, Mich., after an 18-year battle with 
lymph cancer. Born March 1, 1927, in Cattarau- 
gus, N.Y., in 1947 she married Harold “Hal” 
Peterson 44. After her graduation they both 
taught music in Vashon Island, Wash., schools 
for two years, then spent a year as members of 
the Trapp Family Singers before moving to New 
Haven, Conn., where he completed graduate 
study and she was soprano soloist in several 
churches. 

She went on two tours and made several 
recordings with the Robert Shaw Chorale and 
gave solo appearances with the Cleveland, 
Detroit, Atlanta, and Cincinnati symphony or- 
chestras. She was a soloist at the Marlboro 
Festival, the Aspen Festival, and for 10 years 
was the principal soprano soloist at the Brat- 
tleboro Bach Festival under the direction of 
Blanche Moyse. She sang the world premiere 
of Dave Brubeck’s cantata Truth is Fallen and 
recorded the work with the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony. The Midland Music Society awarded 
her its Distinguished Honor Award in 1978. 

She leaves her husband, two children, her 
parents, a sister, and a brother. 


Glenn R. Wright, Nov. 19, 1985, in Long 
Beach, N.Y. He was born June 1, 1923, in Lan- 
caster, Pa. He leaves a brother. 


1954 

Howard J. Ricketts, Jan. 5 in Seattle, Wash. 
An internationally known radiologist, he had 
been associate professor of radiology at U. 
Washington Sch. of Medicine. A highly regarded 
expert in the X-ray diagnosis of diseases and 
blood vessels, he demonstrated the feasibility 
of a simple method for high-quality X-rays of 
the coronary arteries, which has been since 
refined and developed as the standard through- 
out the world. He was also involved in the 
treatment of cancers by intra-arterial adminis- 
tration of chemotherapy and in recent years 
had become active in the treatment of obstruc- 
tions in major arteries by balloon dilation. At 
the time of his death, he was training physi- 
cians in the new field of interventional ra- 
diology. 

Born Aug. 2, 1932, in Chicago, he was director 
of clinical angiography at University Hospital, 
attending radiologist at Harborview and the VA 
Hospitals, and consultant to Children’s Ortho- 
pedic Hospital in the Medina, Wash., area. 

He leaves his wife, Reliance, three children, 
and two sisters. 


1956 
Joan Dennison Ashby, Jan. 27 in Boulder, 
Colo., at age 51. She worked for Ginn & Co. and 


Little, Brown & Co. book publishers in Boston 


and later worked for Pruett Publishing Co. in 
Boulder. She leaves her husband, Neil, two 
children, her father, a brother, and a sister. 


1973 
Christina Bergmark, Jan. 12 in Chicago, Ill, 
following a traffic accident. Born Feb. 7, 1952, in 
San Antonio, Tex., she grew up in Jackson, 
Miss. She received the J.D. degree from Case 
Western Reserve U. Sch. of Law in 1982 and 
began practicing law in Chicago in 1983 and did 
legal editing for Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 

For the past 10 years she expressed her 
commitment to building a just social order 
through her active membership in the Interna- 
tional Socialist Organization, according to her 
sister, Martha Bergmark ‘70. 

She leaves her husband, Glenn W. Perusek, 
parents Robert and Carol Bergmark, sister Mar- 
tha, and brother Edward. 


1975 

Philip W. Van Lengen, Dec. 11, 1985, in Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., after a long illness. He did graduate 
work in French at Columbia U. and received a 
master’s degree in education from U. Buffalo. 
He taught French and English at the Baker Sch. 
in San Jose, Costa Rica. 

He leaves his parents, Robert and Carol Van 
Lengen, three sisters, a brother, and his mater- 
nal grandmother. 

A Philip Van Lengen Fund has been estab- 
lished to help finance the AIDS Research Pro- 
gram under the direction of Dr. Russell Tomar, 
Upstate Medical Center, Syracuse, N.Y. 


1981 
Jane Ching Tao, March 2, 1985, in New York 
City. She was born Feb, 15, 1960, in Hong Kong. 
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1987 

_ Ann Schaening, Jan. 27, near Effingham, III, 
_ when the van in which she was traveling was 
__ struck from the rear by another vehicle. Sopho- 
~ more Annette L. Kritzer also died in the acci- 
_ dent; five other Oberlin persons in the van 
escaped with minor injuries. The students were 
returning from the Meadow Creek Project, an 
environmental center in Fox, Ark., where they 
_ were doing independent study for the month of 
_ January (Winter Term). 

A biology major with a strong interest in 
environmental studies, Schaening was also 
interested in pottery, printmaking, drawing, 
and sculpture. 


A memorial service was held Feb. 9 in Finnel 
Chapel. Her parents hope to establish a schol- 
arship fund in her memory that will help Ober- 
lin students participate in the Meadow Creek 
Project. 


1988 


Annette Kritzer, Jan. 27 in an automobile 
accident near Effingham, Ill. She and six other 
Oberlin persons were traveling in a van that 
was struck from the rear by another vehicle. 
Junior Ann Schaening was killed; five others in 
the van received minor injuries. They were 
returning to Oberlin from the Meadow Creek 
Project, an environmental center in Arkansas, 


where they were doing independent study over 
Winter Term. 

Kritzer, a biology major with a special inter- 
est in environmental studies, was a good stu- 
dent who was serious about her studies, says 
her advisor, biology professor Michael Zim- 
merman. She was active in the Oberlin chapter 
of Save the Whale and in women’s studies and 
women’s issues. 

A memorial service was held Feb. 9 in Finney 
Chapel. Contributions may be made to New 
Covenant House of Stamford, Conn., where she 
served for several years as director of volun- 
teer services, overseeing the agency’s soup 
kitchen. 


1986 OBERLIN TEACHERS 


ACADEMY 


Workshops and Seminars—June 15-28 


Mathematical Problem Solving. 
Workshop for middle- and high-school 
mathematics teachers focusing on the use of 
problem sets (“brainteasers”) in teaching 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry, and 
precalculus. Instructor: Rudd Crawford, 
recent recipient of the National Council of 
Mathematics Presidential Award, a teacher at 
Oberlin High School with a Ed.D. degree in 
mathematics from Harvard University, and a 
widely recognized authority on teaching 
problem-solving skills in secondary 
mathematics. Two credit hours. 


The Modern American Novel. 
Seminar for high-school English teachers 
covering the work of Cather, Fitzgerald, 
Hemingway, James, Faulkner, Steinbeck, 


Twain, Wharton, and others. Instructor: 
Dewey A. Ganzel, professor of English, one 
of Oberlin College’s best two professors, 
according to Lisa Birnbach’s College Book. 
Two credit hours. 


The Domestic Context of Soviet and 
American Relations: Historical and 
Contemporary Perspectives. 

Seminar for teachers of American 
government, European history, or world 
history. Instructor: Heather Hogan, Oberlin 
College assistant professor of history. Guest 
lecturers: S. Frederick Starr, president of 
Oberlin College; John Patrick Dale, Culpeper 
fellow in the Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology; and Vladimir Frumkin, lecturer 
in Russian. Two credit hours. 


Travel Seminar—June 15-—July 5 


Meeting and Understanding Japan. 
Three-week travel seminar for middle- and 
high-school social studies and humanities 
teachers—a trip to Japan preceded by 10 
days of intensive study on the Oberlin 
campus. An introduction to Japan, the 
seminar will focus on Japanese culture, the 


educational system, and industry and 
commerce. Schools and factories will be 
visited. Stay and study in Japan will be at 
Obirin University. Major visits to Tokyo, 
Nogoya, and Kyoto. Instructor: Suzanne Gay, 
adjunct assistant professor of history at John 
Carroll University. Three credit hours. — 


Send inquiries to: Dean Wolfe, Oberlin Teachers Academy 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
Phone: (216) 775-8170 
Partially funded by the Cleveland Foundation 
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New Orleans UnMasqued by S. Frederick 
Starr. Edition Dedeaux, third edition. Sub- 
titled Being a Wagwit’s Affectionate Sketches of 
a Singular American City, this non-fiction col- 
lection of 95 “lovingly-wicked tales,” has been 
deemed “brilliant” by Newsweek’s Douglas 
Davis. Starr’s “love affair with New Orleans” 
shines through in his “written sketches and 
witty verbal portraits” of local life, says Sharon 
Litwin of the New Orleans Times-Picayune. 
The book has been declared the “best book on 
New Orleans written in decades” by James K. 
Glassman, president of the Atlantic Monthly 
and vice president of U.S. News and World 
Report. 
Starr is president of Oberlin Coll. 


Before The Trumpet: Young Franklin 
Roosevelt, 1882-1905 by Geoffrey Ward 
62. Harper and Row. This is a study of Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt’s ancestors, background, 
boyhood, education, and marriage and their 
effect on his presidency. Through family let- 
ters, diaries, newspaper accounts, and remin- 
iscences, Ward reconstructs the social milieu 
of the 19th century and Roosevelt’s place in it. 

David McCullough, author of Mornings on 
Horseback, the Panama Canal says that “this is 
what happens when a gifted historian takes a 
fresh look at a wonderful subject. Geoffrey 
Ward has made the story of the Hudson River 
Roosevelts and of the rarified youth of their 
celebrated offspring, Franklin, an altogether 
absorbing experience.” 

Ward is former editor of the magazines 
Audience and American Heritage. He is work- 
ing on a sequel to Before the Trumpet. 


The Blood Seed by Andrew Ward ’68. Vik- 
ing Penguin. Ward presents an indigenous 
picture of the Brit 


ough the eyes of 


Balbeer Rao, an orphaned Rajput whose search 
for his father’s identity leads him across 19th- 
century North India. Born in the wake of the 
Sepoy Rebellion of 1857 he becomes a charge 
of the Rev. Josiah Weems’s Mission Society for 
the Propagation of the Revealed Word Asylum 
for Orphaned Boys, a buffalo herder, a land- 
lord, a hapless initiate into the homicidal 
brotherhood of Thuggee, a holy man, a court- 
ier, and a fugitive, until at last, in the foothills of 
the Himalayas, he confronts his destiny. 

Ward is former contributing editor at the 
Atlantic and the author of Fits & Starts: The 
Premature Memoirs of Andrew Ward. 


Maximum Sports Performance by James F. 
Fixx ’57. Random House. This book offers 
practical advice on how to increase speed, 
endurance, flexibility, agility, coordination, and 
strength, and gives tips on mental preparation, 
nutrition, and how to increase concentration in 
athletics for an improved overall performance. 
The primary purpose of the book is to provide a 
report on what has recently been learned 
about the most effective nurturing of various 
athletic capacities. 

Fixx was the author of the best-selling The 
Complete Book of Running, as well as The 
Second Book of Running, The Complete Run- 
ner’s Day-by-Day Log and Calendar, and Jack- 
pot! He compiled this most recent book before 
his death in 1984. 


The Caribbean: Survival, Struggle and 
Sovereignty by Catherine Sunshine ’75. 
Ecumenical Program for Interamerican 
Communication and Action (EPICA) and 
South End Press. Two points highlighted in 
this book are U.S. policy in the Caribbean, 
including the impact of the Grenada invasion, 
and the economic and political crisis facing the 
region. Sunshine gives an overview of Carib- 
bean history from colonization to the present, 
focusing on popular struggles, and describes 
the region’s rich blend of African, Latin, Asian, 
Amerindian, and European culture. Roots of 
the Caribbean progressive movement in Pan- 
Africanism, labor organizing, and socialist 
trends are also included. 

Sunshine is ajournalist and activist specializ- 
ing in Caribbean affairs. She is an EPICA staff 
member. 


Our Pointe au Baril by Ruth Hall McCuaig 
’36. Published privately in 1984, the book is a 
culmination of the author’s 17 years of research 
on the history of Pointe au Baril, a summer 
resort area in Ontario discovered by canoe- 
tripping Oberlin professors in the early 1900s. 


Drawn to Art: A Nineteenth Century Ameri- 
can Dream by Diana Korzenik ’61. U. Press 
of New England. This book tells the story of a 
19th-century New England family of artists: 
how art became an intimate part of their lives, 
and how their experiences typified what was 
going on elsewhere in the country. From boxes 


of artwork that had been made and used by 
three children in the Joseph Cross family of 
Merrimack, N.H., and from talking to their des- 
cendants, Korzenik reconstructs the ethos of 
art and education at the time. She explores the 
learning-to-draw fervor that swept over homes 
and public schools in America in the 1800s and 
explains the reason for its occurrence. 

Korzenik is professor of art education at 
Massachusetts Coll. of Art. 


DRAWN TO ART 


DIANA KORZENIK 


Why the Crimean War? A Cautionary Tale 
by Norman Rich ’42. U. Press of New Eng- 
land. This book gives an analytical account of 
the Crimean War, the first war waged by the 
West on the behalf of what is today called the 
“containment” of Russia. Rich covers the story 
of the crisis from its beginnings to the peace 
treaty ending the war as well as its aftermath. 
The book reveals the diverse levels of motiva- 
tion in international relations, and as a case 
study with contemporary relevance, serves as 
an introduction to modern diplomacy in a geo- 
graphical region still highly explosive. 

Rich is professor of history at Brown U. and 
author of Friedrich von Holstein, The Age of 
Nationalism and Reform, 1850-1890, and Hitler's 
War Aims. 


The Hundred Percent Challenge: Building 
a National Institute of Peace edited by 
Charles D. Smith ’64. Seven Locks Press. \n 
October 1984 the 98th Congress amended the 
Defense Authorization Act to create the United 
States Institute of Peace. This, the first book 
about the institute, includes essays by eight 
writers who discuss the background and future 
prospects of the institute. Issues such as just- 
war theory, peacekeeping, and forced migra- 
tion are addressed as well as the Camp David 
mediation and the negotiation and conciliation 
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surrounding the American hostages in Iran and 
Colombia. Contributors include Kenneth Bould- 
ing, past president of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science; David Little, 
professor of religious studies at U. Virginia; 
Ronald S. Scheinman, former refugee specialist 
for the Select Commission on Immigration and 
Refugee Policy; and Senator Mark Hatfield. 


A Semblance of Justice: St. Louis School 
Desegregation and Order in Urban Amer- 
ica by Daniel J. Monti ’71. U. Missouri 
Press. This book addresses the efforts to 
desegregate public schools in the St. Louis area 
and the social implications of desegregation. 
Monti discusses whether justice or order is the 
primary achievement of desegregation, how its 
implementation ought to contribute to efforts 
to transform St. Louis into a modern metropoli- 
tan area, and howSt. Louis residents worked to 
moderate the effects of aracial crisis on a local 
level. He also presents a detailed account of 
how desegregation progressed in two St. Louis 
area districts. Monti concludes with a chapter 
entitled “Some Reflections on the Art of Mud- 
dling Through,” in which he gives his own solu- 
tion to the current dilemma of segregation in 
urban communities. 

Monti is associate professor in the Depart- 
ment of Sociology at U. Missouri-St. Louis. He is 
also editor of a volume on school desegre- 
gation. 


Sienese Painting in the Age of the Renais- 
sance by Bruce Cole ’64. Indiana U. Press. 
The first thorough study of Sienese painting 
during the period 1400-1550, this book uncov- 
ers a group of artists heretofore left in obscur- 
ity, yet instrumental to the understanding of 
Sienese art. Cole begins his survey with a study 
of the Maesta of Duccio di Buoninsegna of the 
early 14th century, which he calls the source of 
the long Sienese infatuation with color. He des- 
cribes the peculiar blend of realism and fantasy 
in Sienese art and discusses such painters as 
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Sassetta, Giovanni di Paolo, Neroccio de’Landi, 
and Domenico Beccafumi. 

Cole is professor of art history at Indiana U. 
and author of Masaccio and the Art of Early 
Renaissance Florence and Sienese Painting 
from Its Origins to the Fifteenth Century, among 
others. 


Preventing Teenage Suicide: The Living 
Alternative Handbook by Polly Joan ’55. 
Human Sciences Press, Inc. This manual 
suggests information, teaching methodology, 
and visual aids for teaching a five-session unit 
covering the dynamics of suicidal feelings and 
depression, causes, warning signs and clues, 
intervention procedures, and listening aware- 
ness to be used with either junior or senior 
high-school students. Its purpose is to help 
students develop skills for living and to vali- 
date their reaching out for help when they are 
depressed, having problems, or feeling suicidal. 

Joan is Adolescent Outreach Coordinator for 
Suicide and Crisis Service of Tompkins County, 
N.Y. She is also an artist and a poet. 


Be a Quitter!/Haketz le Ishun (Hebrew 
edition ) by Cheri Papier ’68. Guide Books/ 
Kernerman Publishers. |n both the English 
and Hebrew versions of these books, Papier 
offers ‘““some points to ponder” when a person 
has the urge to smoke. She discusses the 
effects of cigarette smoking and its correlation 
to disease and suggests concrete methods for 
eliminating the habit. The appendix includes 
cigarette tally sheets designed to indicate pro- 
gress made in smoking reduction. 

Papier is an epidemiologist at Tel Aviv U. in 
the Department of Preventive and Social Medi- 
cine. She is amember of the board of the Israeli 
Society of the Prevention of Smoking and a 
member of the council on smoking prevention 
of the U.S. National Association for Public 
Health Policy. 


College: A User’s Manual by Scott Edel- 
stein ’78. Bantam Books. The author says 
“the information that is crucial to your happi- 
ness and success in college usually doesn't get 
passed on by administrators, teachers, par- 
ents, counselors, catalogs and bulletins, or col- 
lege guides;” thus, the subtitle: Al/ the Impor- 
tant Things No One Else Will Tell You About 
College and College Life. “Until this book was 
published most of these important tips, short- 
cuts, and livesaving maneuvers had to be 
learned the hard way—through trial and error, 
personal success and failure, and painful expe- 
riences,” says the author. 

With this ‘“‘student-friendly” guide Edelstein 
helps prospective and current students choose 
the right school, pay for it when it’s unafforda- 
ble, change grades, waive requirements, and 
learn over 200 smart angles for surviving col- 
lege life. 

Edelstein is a college teacher and adviser in 
Kent, Ohio. 
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(Continued from page 3) 


be constructed. Apparently, student theater 
has been displaced in favor of designers of 
monolithic stage designs, a most anti-educa- 
tional trade-off. 

When Oberlin first formed an academic the- 
ater department in the early 1970s, many 
years after the construction of Hall Audito- 
rium, my immediate reaction was that it would 
turn out to be at best a mixed blessing: most 
likely, the new department would expand to fit 
the space available, thus squeezing out stu- 
dent-run theater. Obviously my prediction has 
come true. 

As a professional composer and conductor 
who cares about the education of his succes- 
sors, I find the lockout of student theater from 
Hall Auditorium appalling. The most crucial 
part of my musical training occurred at Hall 
Auditorium and with the Oberlin Gilbert and 
Sullivan Players on Cape Code in the years 
preceding the establishment of the Depart- 
ment of Theater and Dance. There I was able 
to conduct full productions in real theaters of 
18 different shows, three of which I had com- 
posed myself, most of them with orchestras of 
at least 25 players and choruses of 25-40 sing- 
ers, to capacity audiences of 500! No doubt 
these statistics make current Oberlin students 
drool. 

Almost everything | know about orchestra- 
tion, choral writing, balance problems of 
voices and orchestra, and conducting, | 
learned from conducting shows in Hall (for 
which I received neither academic credits nor 
cash). | could never have learned these as well 
from any courses in any conservatory. There is 
no way any student of composition, conduct- 
ing, or theater direction can get this kind of 
education at Oberlin anymore. The singers in 
the delightful production of The Gondoliers 
that I saw in Wilder Main on January 31 could 
not see their gifted conductor. How can he 
learn about theater conducting in such a non- 
theatrical setting? 

I am not the only person who could com- 
pose a letter like this. Other music and theater 
professionals from my generation alone who 
received their formative training in Hall Audi- 
torium without the obstacle of a theater de- 
partment include: 


¢ W Siegfried Schoenbohm, director of the 
most exciting Yeoman of the guard | ever 
saw, since many years an opera director 
in Germany 

¢ David Hersey, who got me my first profes- 
sional theater conducting job, currently 
the most prominent lighting designer in 
England, winner of a Tony award for the 
lighting of Cats 

¢ James Paul, my classmate who taught me 
how to conduct, a conductor of sym- 
phony orchestras since his graduation 

¢ Gilbert Moses, a highly respected and ac- 
complished director for theaters on and 
off Broadway and for Hollywood films 

¢ Samuel Hudson, for many years an inde- 
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pendent film writer, director, and pro- 
ducer, for whom I wrote two film scores 
e Robert Kreis, a symphonic and theater 
conductor since his graduation 
e Stephen Burton, composer of many or- 
chestral and vocal-orchestral works 


A few examples of my own complex career: 
my first paying job after graduation was as a 
music and sound effects editor for films. | knew 
nothing at all about film or tape at the time, but 
was hired on the basis of a recording of Avez- 
Vous Peanut Butter?, a revue for 21 singers 
and 25 jazz musicians that | wrote with Sam 
Hudson and that was performed to capacity 
crowds at Hall Auditorium in the spring of 
1963. My employers felt that I had a flair for 
dramatic music and that they could teach me 
the rest. | supported myself for years as a con- 
ductor and musical director in theaters. 
Thanks to the experience cited above, I have 
not had to compose apprentice works; my first 
orchestral work was conducted in Alice Tully 
Hall in New York by Pierre Boulez, and my 
first choral-orchestral work was performed in 
Carnegie Hall to approving reviews and a 
highly enthusiastic audience. The precision 
and efficient rehearsal technique that I learned 
as a conductor in Hall Auditorium has come in 
very handy in conducting highly critical pro- 
fessional ensembles such as the Chamber Mu- 
sic Society of Lincoln Center, or in conducting 
professional recording sessions (with the me- 
ter running) in the minimum amount of time. I 
could go on, of course. 

I understand that there are plans to renovate 
Wilder Main so that it will no longer be able to 
be used as a theater, and that a new theater 
will be built for student use only. I sincerely 
hope that these projects never transpire. As 
anyone familiar with academic politics would 
agree, by the time the proposed theater gets 
built, the theater department will have taken 
control of it and the students will be out in the 
cold again. Hall Auditorium is the place for stu- 
dent theater. Please return it. 

Paul Alan Levi ’63 
New York, New York 


How sad (and ironic) that the February Gilbert 
and Sullivan Reunion—an event so creatively 
and lovingly conceived and carried out— 
should result in raising so many concerns 
among its attendees about whether the 
Oberlin tradition we cherished is still alive. 

I, who have never considered attending any 
other reunion or alumni event, was thrilled to 
participate in this one. As a result of us G&Sers 
coming back to Oberlin, we quite naturally 
looked critically at the status of theater on 
campus. We believed that we could offer a 
valuable perspective on improvements that 
could be made. Rather than use this as an op- 
portunity to initiate debate on an important 
educational policy issue, the College seems to 
be taking a defensive posture and even engag- 
ing in name-calling toward its own alumni. 

Like many of my colleagues, when I came to 
the Reunion I was dismayed to find the G&S 


Players performing in the woefully inadequate 
Wilder Main Lounge. I, too, remembered 
many glorious moments at Hall Auditorium 
and fail to understand what reasoning would 
allow students to have such limited access to 
that magnificent facility. While I no longer per- 
form, my current work requires that I speak 
frequently before community groups, legisla- 
tive bodies, and on the media. I believe I could 
not do this without the performing experience 
I acquired at Oberlin. 

Oberlin has a long tradition of benefitting 
from controversy and debate as a method of 
coming to new creative solutions. We G&Sers 
made our comments with confidence and a be- 
lief in that tradition. In fact, I believe most 
Oberlinians, like myself, selected Oberlin be- 
cause of its history as a progressive learning 
institution that nurtured and treasured the abil- 
ity of its students to question the status quo. Is 
this tradition still alive at Oberlin? 

Margaret Hertz Brodkin °65 
Palo Alto, California 


David Young responds: 


This is not the place to try to correct the misin- 
formation in the letters of Paul Levi and Mar- 
garet Hertz Brodkin. | will be happy to show 
them, or anyone else, how well Hall Audito- 
rium is used these days and why it is difficult, 
given increased needs of the academic pro- 
grams of the conservatory and the college, to 
accommodate student-directed musical the- 
ater at Hall in the present circumstances. 

I've learned a lot this spring, by means of a 
small tide of mail from former Gilbert and Sul- 
livan performers, about how powerful, even 
violent, nostalgia can become. It makes some 
people downright abusive. But I must politely 
but firmly resist the pressure to turn happy 
memories into educational policy. For one 
thing, | came to Oberlin in 1961, and I saw a 
great deal of student-produced G&S. From the 
spectator’s viewpoint, it simply wasn’t as glori- 
ous or as educationally valuable as Levi and 
Brodkin suggest. And the kind of experience 
that Levi prides himself on having had was 
scarcely available to all such interested stu- 
dents under the circumstances. 

Even more firmly | must resist unfair charac- 
terizations of the professionals who serve our 
theater and opera programs. They are dedi- 
cated and hard-working individuals, fully com- 
mitted to the value of the performing arts in 
the liberal arts curriculum. They do not de- 
spise Or Oppose amateur theater, and they re- 
gret, as | do, that musical theater tends to fall 
between the interests of the college and the 
conservatory. They do their best with facilities 
that cannot accommodate all the interested 
parties, and they fervently hope, as | do, that 
Oberlin will before long find relief from the 
pressure of too many performance projects 
and too few places in which to stage them well. 


(Note: David Young, Longman Professor of 
English, is currently serving as chair of the 


Theater and Dance Program.—Ed.) 
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Preceded in Death 


It is with sadness that I convey news of the 
premature death of Howie Ricketts (See 
“Losses” in this issue—Ed.), yet another Seattle 
physician who was an alumnus. 

Bob Mack, Howie Ricketts, and I came to 
know each other on Oberlin’s lacrosse fields. 
That we all should have entered medicine was 
unusual, that we should have spent our profes- 
sional careers in the same city 2,500 miles 
from our alma mater was striking, and that the 
two of them have preceded me in death, I find 
incredible. 

Benjamin H. Belknap, M.D. 
Professor of Medicine and 
Associate Dean for Clinical Affairs 
University of Washington 

Seattle, Washington 


Teaching in the Philippines 
| am researching and writing about American 
school teachers who served in the Philippines 
during the period 1901-1935. I would welcome 
any information about these teachers, particu- 
larly unpublished material such as letters, pho- 
tographs, diaries, and manuscripts. Some of 
the first group of teachers to go to the islands 
were graduates of Oberlin College. 
V.M. Trumbull 
113 Perry Dr 
Salisbury, Maryland 21801 


Temple Pieces Sought 


Anyone knowing the whereabouts of missing 

pieces of the Chinese temple stored in Oberlin 

since the 1940s is urged to write to me or to 

Dale Johnson, chairman of the East Asian 

Studies Department. The temple has been sold 

and is currently being moved by the Ethno- 

graphic Institute of Sweden to Stockholm, 

where it will be reassembled and serve as an 
intercultural center. 

Victoria Getis '87 

Oberlin College Mail Room 

Box 1005 

Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


March in June 


Lesbian and gay alums are encouraged to 
march with the Oberlin contingency and 
100,000 others in New York City’s 1986 Les- 
bian/Gay Pride Parade/March/Rally Sunday, 
June 29. The day’s events begin at noon at Co- 
lumbus Circle (69th and 8th). 
Lesbian/Gay Union 
Oberlin College 


Who or Whom? 


Several readers have responded to the adver- 
tisement for alumni association awards on 
page 56 of the Winter 1986 OAM, which had a 
title “Who Do You Nominate for the Awards of 
1947?” Those who signed their comments in- 
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clude Alice L. Bond ’28, Angela Combes °49, 
and Robert Webster '37. All protested the use 
of who rather than whom. 
My search through style and grammar 
books, however, reveals that 
e “... who is acceptable in speech and in 
most writing when the pronoun is not di- 
rectly preceded by a verb or preposition” 
(Edward D. Johnson, The Handbook of 
Good English). 
¢ “Whom is on its way out and now sounds 
pompous and wrong in many sentences” 
(Rudolf Flesch, The ABC of Style: A Guide 
to Plain English). 
e “In talk who is constantly used for the ob- 
jective case, especially when an interroga- 


tive is governed by a verb or preposition 
that follows it, as in Who did you meet 
there? This colloquialism is indeed so 
common that it is invading printed 
matter .... we must presume the choice 
to have been made deliberately, to avoid 
any suspicion of pedantry... . (H.W. 
Fowler, A Dictionary of Modern English 
Usage, Second Edition) 

Nevertheless, like my correspondents, I pre- 
fer a more conservative grammar generally 
and intend next year to let the title for that 
advertisement read, “Whom Do You Nomi- 
nate for the Awards of 1988?” 

Linda K. Grashoff 
Editor, Oberlin Alumni Magazine 


of Oberlin’s 
Seniors Are 
Seeking 
Entry-Level 
Jobs 


e Find top talent for your employer 
¢ Help an Oberlin Senior launch a career 


Finding an entry-level job in today’s competitive market is difficult for 
most seniors, who are long-distance job-hunting. Some of the fields in 


which seniors are seeking jobs are: 
* communications * music 
e scientific research 


® social services 


We need your help in: 


e paralegal work 
¢ business 


¢ private-school teaching 
* computer science 


¢ bringing employers to campus to recruit 
¢ notifying us of entry-level jobs in your organization 


Please complete and return the coupon below. 
The Office of Career Development and Placement will contact you. 


(| YES, I can help link Oberlin with an employer. Please call me. 
(] My organization does not recruit on college campuses, but | will send 


information about entry-level jobs and career opportunities. 


Name 


Class 


Parent of OC student? 


Organization 


Home address 


Telephone ( 


Telephone ( ) 


Mail to: Office of Career Development, Peters Hall 108, Oberlin College, Oberlin, OH 44074 


REGIONAL CONVENERS 


Albany 

Jean Eisenberg Poppei ’68, 412 Main Ave, 
Troy, NY 12180; Telephone: (518) 283- 
6988—home 

Ann Arbor 

Ruth Ost Tonner '67, 1022 Vaughn Ave., 
Ann Arbor, MI 48104; Telephone: (313) 
451-6600—office; (313) 996-5544—home 
Atlanta 

Peter Sommer '58, 3897 Fairfax Ct., 
Atlanta, GA 30339; Telephone: (404) 763- 
4452—office; (404) 434-7501—home 
Baltimore 

Aaron Levin '68, 1721 Bolton St., 
Baltimore, MD 21217; Telephone: (301) 
928-1444—office; (301) 523-3930—home 
Boston 

Fred Cohen ’57, 454 Brookline St., Newton, 
MA 02159; Telephone: (617) 969-1860— 
office; (617) 969-1859—home 

Chapel Hill, Durham, Raleigh 

Bonnie Green Millikan ’63, 10713 Winding 
Wood Trail, Raleigh, NC 27612; Telephone: 
(919) 848-9909—home 

Chicago 

Norman Robertson ’81, 551 W. Roscoe, 
Apt. G, Chicago, IL 60657; Telephone: (312) 
880-1017—home 

Cincinnati 

Mare and Jan Weintraub Krass '70/’71, 
4407 Chesswick Dr., Cincinnati, OH 45242: 
Telephone: (513) 984-8178—home 
Cleveland 

Jane Edwards Harley 38, 15657 Wyatt Rd., 
E. Cleveland, OH 44122; Telephone: (216) 
932-0011—home; Elizabeth Langvand 
Spelman '36, 6903 Brookside Rd., 
Independence, OH 44131; Telephone: 
(216) 524-6858—home 

Columbus 

John and Mary Sawyer Picken ’56/’56, 90 
Colburn Ct., Worthington, OH 43085; 
Telephone: (614) 889-4694—Mary’s office 
Dayton 

Chris Derby Saunders ’50, 856 West Whipp 
Rd., Dayton, OH 45459; Telephone: (513) 
435-3550—home; James Wampler ’51, 
Dorfmeier, Stone & Wampler, 6th FI., 
Hulman Bldg., Dayton, OH 45402; 
Telephone: (513) 224-8100—office 
Denver 

Ellen Orleans '83, 744 University Ave., 
Boulder, CO 80302; Telephone: (303) 444- 
3063—office; (303) 440-3510—home 


Center 


Hartford 

Deidre King '82, 44 Imlay St., Hartford, CT 
06105; Telephone: (203) 273-4251—office; 
(203) 724-6339—home 

Kansas City 

Beverly Norfleet Brown ’54, 10216 Foster 
St., Overland Park, KS 66212; Telephone: 
(913) 381-0519—home 

Lorain County 

Eric J. Nilson, Dog House Farm, Sheffield 
Village, OH 44054; Telephone: (216) 623- 
3001—office; (216) 949-2352—home 

Los Angeles 

Jean Bailey Jerauld '69, 17209 Avenue De 
La Herradura, Pacific Palisades, CA 90272; 
Telephone: (213) 454-8741—home 

Miami (North) 

Andrew Humes ’69, 323 Victoria Rd., West 
Palm Beach, FL 33401; Telephone: (305) 
686-5222—office; (305) 832-2039—home 
Miami (South) 

Barbara Whitman Rostov 61, 12051 SW 69 
PI., Miami, FL 33156; Telephone: (305) 661- 
9438—home 

New Orleans 

Jeffrey P. Rudolph ’68, 4516 Elmwood 
Pkwy., Metairie, LA 70003; Telephone: 
(504) 529-2700—office 

New York 

Guy Rich ’78, Apt. A 10E 330 E. 75th St., 
New York, NY 10021; Telephone: (212) 399- 
3320—office 

Philadelphia (West) 

J. Barton Harrison '51, 1452 County Line 
Rd., Rosemont, PA 19010; Telephone: (215) 
925-8730—home; Bryce and D.B. Brownell 
Templeton '53/'53, 213 Hardwicke Ln., 
Villanova, PA 19085; Telephone: (215) 527- 
3868—home 

Philadelphia (Central) 

Sara Wermiel ’72, 2218 Myrtle St., 
Philadelphia, PA 19130; Telephone: (215) 
232-8228—home 

Philadelphia (North) 

John D. Pruitt ’55, 1151 George Rd., 
Meadowbrook, PA 19046; Telephone: (215) 
947-4424—home 

Phoenix 

Roy C. McClendon '50, 2433 East Del Rio 
Dr., Tempe, AZ 85282; Telephone: (602) 
243-2185—office; (602) 838-5936—home 
Pittsburgh 

James Bauerle '76, 40th Fl., One Oxford 
Centre, Pittsburgh, PA 15219; Telephone: 
(412) 392-2039—office; (412) 531-5157— 
home 


Portland 

Robert Hopkins ’70, Keane, Harper 
Pearlman & Copeland, 3500 First 
Interstate Tower, Portland, OR 97201; 
Telephone: (503) 224-4100—office 
Providence 

Heather Carrell ’73, 83 Tuckerman, 
Middletown, RI 02840; Telephone: (401) 
849-982 1—home 

Rochester 

Nathan Robfogel ‘56, 5 East Blvd., 
Rochester, NY 14610; Telephone: (716) 
232-6500—office; Jan Phillips °56, 41 
Harper Ave., Pittsford, NY 14534 

St. Louis 

James K. Cook ’49, 21 Arundel PIl., St. 
Louis, MO 63105; Telephone: (314) 621- 
2626—office; (314) 727-8029—home 

San Diego 

Nancy Plummer Wakely '53, 2328 
Geranium St., San Diego, CA 92109; 
Telephone: (619) 274-6043—home 

San Francisco 

Deborah Horn Roosevelt ’69, Five Encina 
Way, Berkeley, CA 94704; Telephone: (415) 
653-2604—home 

Seattle 

Allen Bentley 67, 4747 132nd Ave., SE, 
Bellevue, WA 98006; Telephone: (206) 442- 
1100—office 

Suncoast 

Richard (Rick) Hallmark °66, 6962 125 
Terrace North, Largo, FL 33543; 
Telephone: (813) 576-4171—office; (813) 
535-9620—home 

Toledo 

Prudence Stone 61, 3422 Cedarbrook Ln., 
Toledo, OH 43615; Telephone: (419) 841- 
7343—home 

Tucson 

R. Alan Peters ‘79, 2626 Third St. East, 
Tucson, AZ 85716; Telephone: (602) 621- 
6188—office; (602) 323-3582—home 
Washington, D.C. 

Ardie Bausenbach '72, 3621 Raymond St., 
Chevy Chase, MD 20815; Telephone: (202) 
287-6452—office; (301) 656-1662—home 
Westchester Co./ So. Connecticut 
Mike and Lunetta Bennett Knowlton '68/ 
’69, 22 Ralph Ave., White Plains, NY 10606; 
Telephone: (914) 761-5391—home 
Wilmington 

Christine Johnston Dobbs °34, PO. Box 
3511, Greenville, DE 19807; Telephone: 
(302) 658-0375—home 


